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VERY CHOICE BOOKS, ORIENTAL MSS., &c. 
Six Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
auctioneers of literary property, will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their great Room, 191, Piecadilly, on THURSDAY, 
Feb. 21, and following days, the extensive, curious, and 
valuable LIBRARY of a well-known and eminent collector ; 
comprising books printed upon vellum, including Cicero de 
Officiis, 1465, the first classic ever printed, curious and rare 
block- books ; early romances in various languages, rare 
books relating to America, including the Columbus Letter 
of 1497, and Vesputii Mundus Novus, uncut; an extensive 
series of ancient Italian books, quoted by the Academia de 
la Crusca, and a large collection of books in general litera- 
ture, several of which are of such rarity as hitherto to have 
escaped the notice of all bibliographers, the original MSS. of 
M. Jules de Kiaproth, the celebrated geographer and ori- 
entalist, and many rare and interesting MSS. oriental books, 
&c. Catalogues are now ready, and will be sent on appli- 
cation. 








Pertodicals. 


PuE ECLECTIC REVIEW, 
February, contains, 


+ THE BORNEO SLAUGHTERINGS. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ANARCHIST. 
GILFILLAN’S LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
. DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 
HOUSTON ON DEATH PUNISHMENTS, 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH, BRIEF NOTICES, &c. 


Warp & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE ANGLO-SAXON, for February, 
price 2s. 6d., or 3s. post- free, contains, 

Schemes and Models. —English Music.—The Wandering 
Jew among the Anglo-Saxons.—The British Sailor, with 
Music. —English Maidens and American Cousins. — - The 
Colonies of the Anglo-Saxons, Cape of Good Hope and Natal. 
—Electro-Biology.— Sketches of Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
by Dr. Giles.—Original Ballads.—London; a Poem.—Over 
the World.—Moon and Moonshine; an Allegory. 


for 





London: T. Bosworts, 215, Regent-street. 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

AND HISTORICAL REVIEW.—The February num- 

ber of this Magazine will exhibit several alterations in the 

atfangement and character of its contents. They have 

been adopted in order to make it, more than ever, a worthy 

organ and representative of Historical and Antiquarian 
Literature. 

The February number will contain, among others, articles 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq., Peter Cunningham, Esq., John 
Bowyer Nichols, Esq., John Gough Nichols, Esq., Charles 
Roach Smith, Esq., W. J. Thoms, Esq., J. G. Waller, Esq., 
and Thomas Wright, Esq.; an Article on the intended Exhi- 
bition of Ancient and Medizeval Art; with Reviews of Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Judges, Hanna’s Life of Dr. Chalmers, 
Worsaze’s Primeval Antiquities, Merim¢es Pedro the Cruel, 
&e. &c., and Obituary: including Memoirs of the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Bishop Coleridge, Adm. Lord Colville, Adm. Sir 
F. Collier, Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., Sir M. I. Brunel, Edw. 
Doubleday, Esq., Denis C. Moylan, Esq., Lieutenant Wag- 
horn, John Barker, Esq., Ebenezer Elliott, John Duncan, 
and many others. 

Published by J. B. Nicnors and Sox, 
and sold by all Booksellers. Price 2s. 6d. 


Parliament-street ; 





This day 


is Published, Price 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


HAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE 

PEOPLE. These Papers—each to contain a distinct 
subject—will embrace History, Archeology, Biography, 
Science, the Industrial and Arts, the leading topics in 
Social Economy, together with Criticism, Fiction, Personal 
Narrative, and othor branches of Elegant Literature. The 
work will thus omprehend the usual field of the Quarterly 
Reviews and higher-class Magazines, while its period of 
publication and price must render it accessible to a much 
larger section of the reading public. 

The work will be pubzishe 1 in Weekly Numbers, at 
Three-h: alfpence each; in Monthly Ba arts, at Sx venpence ; 
and a Volume, consisting of Eight Numbers, will be issued 
every Two Months, done up in Coloured Fancy Boards. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh: W. S. Orr, Amen 
Corner, London; D. Cuamsenrs, Argyle Street, Glasgow; 
J M’Giasnan, Dublin ; and g!l Booksellers. 


Three-halfpence, 


ne 





HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


N RS. SEWELL, Widow, and MISS 
HORN, Sisters of the late C. E. HORN, be g respect- 
fully to announce their intention of performing a Selection 
of their late Brother’s Works for their BENEFIT, at the 
above Rooms, on the Evening of SHIR( ths TUESDAY, the 
12th of February next, on which occasion a number of 
talented Vocalists and Professors have ‘kindly consented to 
give their aid. Their friends, and the friends and i 
of the’ Works of their lamented Br ther, 
solicited to give their support, as Miss Horn was wh 
dependant upon her Brother. 

There will be an Orchestra and Chorus « 
Hundred Performers. Particulars of the 
be announced as early as possible. 

Early application for Tickets, which may be had of all the 
principal Music-sellers, and of Mrs. Sewet, No. 20, St. 
George’s Road, Notting Hill, is respectfully solicited. 


NV —< SE WELL and MISS HORN 


EFIT CONCERT will take place on TUESI ct 
EVE NING, Fesrvuary 12th, 1850. 

Principal Vocal Performers who have alre ady promised 
their aid :—The Misses Williams, Miss Kenneth, Miss Pyne, 
Miss Thornton, Mrs. A. Newton, Miss Ransford, Miss 
Lucombe, the Misses Smith, &c. Mr. Lockey, Mr. Benson, 
Mr. Lawler, Mr. Moxley, Mr. Ransford, Mr. Mac hin, &c. &e. 

Leader—Mr. Blagrove. Conductor—Mr. Organ 
Mr. Jolley. Harp—Mr. Trust. : 

Further ra — Particulars will be duly announced. 
Tickets—Stalls, ; Reserved Seats, 5s.; 1 nrese rved Seats, 

3s. each, to be hi rd of all Music-se ser rs, and of Mrs. SEWELL, 

20, St. George’s Road, Notting Hill. 


upwards of On¢ 
Perfo rmance will 





THE QUEEN'S COLLEGES. 


Now ready, in fep. “st »., price 5s. cloth, 


the Professors, 
the PAST AND FUTURE 
IRELAND; 


aa indicated by its Educational 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir 
Bart., M. P. 


Warp & Co., 


i Portraits 


OF 
History. 
R. Peel, 


27, Paternoster-row. 
P ublis hed, price 4s. (two vols. in « 
HE CELESTIAL TELEGRAPH ; 
‘OR, SECRETS OF THE L IF? E TO COMI RI VE ALI D 
THROUGH MAGNETISM, wherein the existence, the forn 
the occupations, of the soul afte r ¢ 
body are proved by many years’ experiments 
of eight eestatic somn: on Rowe who had eighty 
of thirty-six deceased persons of various co1 
cription of them, their conversation, &c., 
their existence in the spiritual world. 
CAHAGNET. 
London : 





Just F 
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Published by Geo. Perce, 310, 
H. Battuiere, 219, Regent 





Just published, in 18mo., cloth, 2s. ¢ 
4 i PREACHER 
Twelve Sermons. By the Re 

* Posthumous 


IN 
. Hen. MeEuvitn, B.D.. 
Fame,” “Duties of 


Forty ser! 


on “ Regeneration,” 
Prayer and Thanksgiving,” &¢e. Also, 
the same Author, on Important Subject 

BUNHILL MEMORIALS. At 
Inscriptions of 300 
fields. Price, bound, 5s 

THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE; publ 
teen pages, 8vo., price 2d. The work fo 
containing much suitable information for 


Sermons by 


Ministers and « 


nonthly 
1849, bound, 3 
the family cir 
James Pavt, 1, Chapte 


*r-house Court » orth side, 86. 





12mo. boards, with a Portrait of the Queen, ls. 


ALATER’S SHILLING LIBRARY, 
S 


for PARLOUR, TABLE, and RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 
No. 
WOMAN IN 
CENTURY. By MARGARET S. FULLER. 
No. IT., on February 15, 
THE LADY’S WORK-TABLE 
BOOK. By a LADY. Containing Clear and Practical 
Instructions on every k I 


ind of Plain and Fancy Needlework 
Knitting, Netting, Crochet, Tabling, Ei 
beautifully 


THE NINETEENTH 


nbroideryy, 
NUNDRED ENGRAY] 
and attractive Work 


Illustrated with Ont 
forming the most complete 
subject. 
London: 
Co.; 
Co 


GEORGE 
DARLING 


SLATER, 252, Strand ; 
and Cq,; Tece ang 


Moasrs, DARTON and 
Co. ; and Grirrin and 





Web Bubhlications 


PUBLICATIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 
tn’ LAND WE LIVE 
XXX. “The Staffordshire Potteries. 
is now completed. 

THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part XXXVII. Volume IX. 
is now completed. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. Part XII. The 
Second Volume and the Work are now completed. 

FRANCE AND ITS REVOLU- 
TIONS. Part XX. The Volume and the Work 
completed. 


1850. 


IN. 


Part 
Volume III, 


are now 


THE BIBLE HISTORY. 
KITTO, D.D., in One Volume, with Six Engraviz 
and numerous Wood Engravings, is now complet 


THE BRITISH 
Na ANAC ae ee me 


> 4s., are still 


By J. 
on Steel 
ALMAN AC. 
and the COMPANION 
2s. 6d. sewed; or bound togethc 
on sale. 
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TO THE 
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rin cloth, 


price 


lon: CHARLEs Knicnt, 90, Fleet-street ; and 


sold by all 
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NEW WORK BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
published, in feap. Vol. I. of 
ORE VERSE AND PROSE, by 
the CORN-LAW RITYMER. 
CHARLEs Fox, 67, Paternoster Row 


wes IOR’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
h 1e Sixth Monthly Volume of the Octavo Edition of 
THE EXC YLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, Price 4s. cloth, 

ntains POLITICAL ECONOMY, by N. W. SENTOR, Esq., 
late Professor of Political Economy he University of 


8vo., price 5s., 
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GOVER’S ONLY REVISED EDITION 


On February Ist, price 5s., cloth lettered, with TEN MAPS AND PLATES ON STEEL, finely coloured, 


THE EARTH AND i AN; OR, COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By PROFESSOR GUYOT. Translated by PROFESSORS C, C. FELTON and AGASSIZ. 
and is illustrated by Maps and Plates from Berghaus and other authorities.”— Spectator. 


“This edition is revi ) . 5 : 
«‘ We cordially recommend it. The Maps are highly useful illustrations.”—Literary Gazette. 





Price 3s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


IL LUS oTR ATED PHYSICAL ATLAS, 


grave d n Steel, 1 the latest authorities, in the first style of Art, and finely 
rawings, showing the Geographical Distribution of the various 
s, recomme adad by the Minister of Public Instruction, Berlin, to be used 


DR. VOGELS : 


sing Nine Maps, imperial quarto, 
( wells with Three ” Hund ed b utifull -eXec 
Animals and Plants, &c ., with descriptive Letter-pres 
in the Prussian and German Schools. 





In a few days, price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
COMPANION TO THE WORKS OF HUMBOLDT AND MRS. SOMERVILLE’S 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Compiled from H. Berghaus, Kar] Ritter, Elie Beaumont, Mori Boue, Schouw, and other high authorities. 
Compiled from H. Berghaus, Kar] Ritt 


THE HAND ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Comprising Twenty-five Maps, engraved on Steel in the first manner and finely coloured. By the Editor of the 
“ University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” ‘‘ Compound Atlas,” ‘‘ World at Reformation.” 
9, Princes Street, Bedford Row; WHirTaKer and Co.; Simpxin and Co. ; 


London: EDWARD GOYVER, 5€n., 
AYLoTT and JoNngEs. 





POPULAR LIBRARY, 
(UNIFORM WITH THE RAILWAY LIBRARY,) 


Price Is., boards; or 1s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. BY R. W. EMERSON. 





RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
6d., THE R AILWAY LIBRARY. Each Volume contains a complete Standard Work, 


printe good paper, and bound. The new Volume is 


THE CLARINEL. 


Also, uniform, The Pilot, The Spy, The Red 
1 Sensibility, ¢ 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


ers, The Last o of the Mohicans, The Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, 
ercharm, Jane Sinclair, Neal Malone, and the Puritan and 


™ Pi 
ne t n 


er, 4 
and Cou 





LEDGE and Co., Soho Squar and may be had at all Booksellers, Newsvenders, and 
Railway Stations. 





FRENCH COMPARATIVELY IN NO TIME. TO FRENCH GOVERNESSES AND FRENCH MASTERS. 





o enal le perso 


Just out, price 3s. 6d. 


[)". PORQUET’S NEW FRENCH- 
: a ‘ ENGLISH DIC TIONARY; in which the pronuncia- 
TE TR E SOR de PECOLIER:;: or, the | tion of all difficult words has been distinctly marked. 
C 
yi. J 


| 
| 
> | 
| 








t of Making French at Sicht By Mons. F. DE pwards of 5,000 words and phrases have been added to this 
PORQUET. The 235th thousand, being the 33rd edition, The French-English and English-French parts 
. ; Cl oak 7 ly ‘ nautlar \ Price 5 
just out. Price 3s. 6d. A work now near! universally 
adopted. : ae Also, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden, and all Booksellers. — AN and ITALIAN TRESORS. to turn one’s own 
‘ spkinieieiei ha ch, l » into German and Italian without a master. 





3s. 6 d. oad < 


11, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden, 





NCH MASTERS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES.- 
EASY FRENCH GRAMMAR, 








vi ith copious Exercises, 
€ 16th edit ion of 


Dict FORGU ETS NEW PARISI, a I OOKING TO THE CROSS; 
ap 


~~ MAR. Price 3s. 6d, This Gramm or, T The Right Use of Marks and Evidences in Ascer- 


In the Press, 





W. CUDWORTH. 


t 
h to 





puy 1 teac! I State. By Rev. 
I iy an ptioly, w ng, | hed in 1745, now reprinted with Preface and 
‘ie i's amumatical and conversational KNOW= | great itions, by the Rev. H. Bonar, Kelso. 





ledge oth th 


KI Y het XE RC Is] S in * Kelso: J. & J. H. RetwerrurpD, Market-place ; OLIVER 


and Boyp, and JonnstonE and Hunrer, Edinburgh; and 














oes : J A1SO, JAMES NISBET and Co., London. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES ofthe above. Just out. | 
P : | 
F, DI mQurt, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden ; Just published, 
1 all Books a. | 
nes ae I E mod E N AGE ET LA RENAIS- 
| 4 SANCE, publié sous la direction littérarire de M. Pact 


i direction artistique de M. FerpINAND 
trée de 250 grar miniatures, 250 


sur bois et sur cuivre, 800 gravures sur 









1) yi PORQUI ST’S Seventeenth Edition, | Lacaorx, et 
st out, of his FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK, SERE; Cait 











ion of Simple and s of | 8 I 
Em “rue ns, such as M art te, s dans le texte, &c., 
he Fif Japoleon, Cromwel _&c.. carefully of this im portant work are now on sale at 
rranged for children. Price 2s. 6d. ° ls. livraison. Prospectus and specimen numbers 





ained of Mr. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to the 
y, 15, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, 


11, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden ; and all Booksellers. Roy 


New Publications. 
HALF-YEARLY REPORT OF THE CALCUTTA 
MESMERIC HOSPITAL, 

In a Sixpenny Tract on Mesmerism. 


N ESMERISM in INDIA and ELSE- 


WHERE: showing its mighty effects in the preven. 
tion of Pain in Surgical operations, and in the Cure of Insanity 
and other Diseases. With Hints to the Public, by Dr. Exsiot. 
son, on the choice of Mesmerisers. 

London: WALTON and MitcHeE tt, 24, Wardour-street ; and 
H, BAILuigRE, 219, Regent-street. 





Just published, dedicated to the Lady Augusta Cadogan, 
/ N ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
3 IN THE ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL 
PAINTING, with Illustrations for Copying for the Student. 
3y D, de LARA. Price 6s., handsomely bound. 
London: ACKERMANN and Co., * Strand. 





‘OWE RBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 


Re-issue in Monthly Parts at 3s. 6d. 
Part 30 of the above is now ready, as are also Vols. | and 2, 
containing together upwards of 420 Plates and Descriptions, 
at £1. 19s. 6d. per Vol., bds. 

Copies of Vols. 1 to 7 comprising the Flowering Plants, in 
neat boards, well adapted for Presents (this Work being the 
only complete illustrated Flora of this or any country), at 
£14. 7s. the set. 

To be had of the Proprietor Juptru SowersBy, 3, Mead 
P unioh webinatie and of all Booksellers. 





TOTES OF A MILITARY RECON- 


v6 NOISSANCE, from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, 
to San Diego, in C alifornia, including part of the Arkansas, 
Del Morte, and Gold Rivers. By Lizur.-Cox. W. H. Emory. 
800 numerous Plates and Maps, cloth, price 16s. 


THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON 
TRAIL; with Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life, 
By FRANcIs PARKMAN, Jun. Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LOS GRINGOS; or, An Inside View 
of California and Mexico ; with Wanderings In Peru, Chili, 
and Polynesia. By Lieut. Wise, U.S.N. Post 8vo., cloth 
price 4s. 

UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
New Volumes: —~ 
GEOLOGY. By James D. Dana. 1 


Vol. 4to., Maps and Woodcuts, and Folio Atlas of 21 Plates, 
cloth, price 5/. 5s. 


THE RACES OF MAN, and their 
Geographical Distribution, By Cuartes Pickerinc, M.D, 
1 Vol. 4to., Map and coloured Plates, cloth, price 3/. 3s. 


ZOOPHYTES. By James D. Dana, 
1 bay Pa -, Woodcuts, and Folio Atlas of Ptates, cloth, price 
15/. 


wewrow's PRINCIPIA. Translated 
by A. Morre. To which is added, The System of the World. 
1 Vol. royal octavo, cloth, price 1/, ls. 


ORATIONS AND DISCOURSES. 
By GeorcE W. Betavuns, D. D. Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—Genius; True Glory; Leisure, its Uses and 
Abuses; The Age of Pericles; Oration; The Prospects of 
Artin the United States; Discourses on the Death of Presi- 
dent Harrison; The Eloquence of the Pulpit ; The Duties of 
Educated Men ; The Duty of a Patriot; A Plea for Study ; 
The Claims of our Country upon its Literary Men, 


R. H. DANA’S WORKS. Complete in 
2 Vols. 8vo., cloth, price 18s. 

ConTENts :—The Buccaneer, and other Poems ; ; The Idle 
Man (Prize Essays), Reviews, &e. 

CLARENCE: a Tate or Our Times. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” 1 Vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 
THE PURITAN AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. By the Author of “‘The Dutchman’s Fire- 
side.” 2 Vols. post 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 

THE KING OF THE HURONS: a 
Tale. By the Author of “ The First of the Knickerbockers.” 
1 Vol. vol. 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 

FAMILY PICTURES FROM THE 
BIBLE. By Mrs. Etter. Author of “The Women of the 
Revolution.” 1 Vol. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
SUCCESS in LIFE. By Mrs. Turse. 
“ The Successful Merchant.” 1 Vol. 12mo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 1 Vol. 
12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

London: G, P. Putnam, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside’; and all 
Booksellers, 
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NOTICE. 

The Fount QvarTeRty Part of Tue Critic for 1849, is 
now ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circu- 
lation and distant readers. 

Tae Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 

A Portrotio for preserving the current numbers of Tue 
Critic, may _ had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller. Price 
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THE CRITIC. 


COPYRIGHT IN AMERICAN BOOKS. 
TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE CRITIC. 
A piscussion in the columns of The Times, 
between a foreign bookseller, a Custom-house 
officer, and Mr. Bentuey, the publisher, has 
directed public attention to a question of very 
great importance to the public, as well as to 
the booksellers. It involves, also, a consider- 
able amount of alleged copyright at present 
existing, and it must have a “material influ- 
ence upon the book trade generally, hasten- 
ing the adoption by the ‘Americans of an 
International Copyri: ight, so long demanded of 
them in vain by the authors of ‘Great Britain, 
upon whom the most unblushing piracy is 

















systematically practised on the other side of 


the Atlantic. 

The question is, whether an American author 
ean, by any contrivance, obtain a copyright in 
this country. Ifhe cannot do so, neither can 
he convey a copyright to an English pub- 
lisher. The consequence of this is, that all 


works, written * foreigners pellet veal, 
may be reprinted here by any person; or, if 
printed abroad, they might be imported here 
as foreign books, subject only to the duties 
imposed | upon fore ign books. 


nity Term last, in the case of Boosey v. Purday | 
(13 Law Times, 529), pronounced an emphi atic 
opinion, that a foreign author or composer resi- 


land, even by first publishing his work in this 
country. The decis‘on is in strict accordance 
with justice. Thep urpose of copyright is to en- 
courage the intellect of a country, by insuring 
| to its “productions a just reward. 
not imposed the charge of a higher price for 
| books upon the people of } aneah for the 
| benefit of Americans, Germans and French- 
men, nor for the a vants age of publishers either 
abroad or at home. For the common benefit 
of art and literature, we have, by an act of 
Parliament, empowered the Government tial 





mutual protection and advantage of their 
authors and artists, each country giving a} 
copyright to the other. But this is a pri- 


entirely reciprocal, and, as the United States 
have not chosen to avail themselves of ‘it, its 


that statute. 
On the authority, then, of Boosey v. Purday, 


author or artist residing abroad cannot have a 
copyright in Great Britain. 

It is certain that, having none, he can trans- 
Ser none. 

The consequence of this is, that every work, 
whether of literature, art, or music, the pro- 
duction of a foreigner residing abroad, may 
be reproduced, reprinted and republished 
here, by any British subject, and that all con- 
tracts for the purchase of such copyrights are 
absolutely void. 

It follows, also, that all such works may be 
imported “foreign books,” and that any 
custom-house officer detaining or destroying 
them is liable to a summary punishment, or to 
an action, or to both. 

But it must be observed that, although there 
is little doubt that a decision of a court com- 
prising so much learning as the 


it is but the opinion of one court, and that 
it may be reviewed in error, or 
in the House of Lords. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench incidentally decided otherwise. in the 
case of Boosey y. 
Law Times for May 12. 

It should also b > observed that 


the decision 


of foreigners resident abroad; it does not de- 
termine whether a foreigner resident in Great 
Britain can have the benefit of our copyright 
acts, if not naturalized. 

But the question is of such great moment 
to the Authors, Publishers, Beakodiens and 
Printers, that it ought to be at> once set at 
rest. This might be done with ease, by pur- 
posely reprinting some small book written by 
a a author resident abroad, in which 
some English publis sher claims a copyright, 
and who would, of course, forthwith apply for 
an injunction, when the question would be 
immediately raised and determined. A 
small subscription from the parties interested 
would suflice to pay the costs. 

To English authors it is of the utmost im- 

> 
portance that the decision in Boosey v. Purday 








dent abroad cannot acquire a copyright in Eng- | 


We have | 


vilege only to be accorded where it is to be | 
authors do not come within the protection of 


it must be deemed to be the law that a foreign | 


Exchequer is not likely to be reversed, still, | 


\? 


|® 
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} 
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| 





t 
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enter into treaties with other countries, for the | - 


| 
| 
| 





| an application for a law adjusting the que 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Court of | 


ultimately, | 


Davidson, r ported in the | 


in Boosey v. Purday extends only to the case} 


should be suppor io. for it will probably 
compel the Americone to accede to an inter- 

national copyright, and so to open to our litera- 
ture a new and boundless source of remunera- 
tion, of which it is at present deprived by the 


The law upon this point was wavering and | pirates who thrive by robbing our author's of 
unsettled, until the Court of Exchequer, in Tri- | the fruits of their genius and their toil. 


I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Epwarp W. Cox. 
3; Crown Office Row, Temple, 
January 28, 1850. 





IN !ERN ATION, AL COPYR IGHT QUESTION. 


The New York Literary World of November 3, 1849, 
ha the following important ar oe on the subject of 
l long g litig ated question of ASSUMI b COPYRIGHT by 
publishers in the works of foreign anthors:— : 


MERICAN COPYRIGHT IN 
In no instance of agitation that we 
have Truth and Right more complet 


themselves in the progre > devel 
ing of fa ts, than in that Inter 
Moveme At the be of tl 
years ago, the sition law 








right of an author to his work in w 


er count ry it 
night be found, and the paramount necessity for the 


Authors,- Native Au- 
s,—Publishers,—the People,—had but a few strag- 

gling American writers for its friend ». By degre ys 

conviction came upon other American authors, and i 

a little time the great body of native writers joined in 

ion. This 


Ii 
in rept all classee—Foreig 4a 
th 2 








as strongly opposed by the publis f the country. 
It was not many years, however. before they discovered 
that their true interests lay in such a regulation and 
control of the business of publishing, as would grow 


' protection of their r prints of foreign 








out of a proper 

works. One work, their own by p urchase, and unin- 
terfered with, they saw would be worth more than ten, 
subject to opposition and unregulated ma The 
names of our most em inent publishers were, tl ierefore, 
now given to the memorial, In appeal for such a law as 
the occasion seemed to require. The pocgil , too, less 


sanguine of the advantages of having obscene French 
e broadsheets spread among their fami- 
lies at low prices (as they were og in every quality), 
have ceased to be eager for cheap books, and begin to 
pay remunerating prices for decent editions of suel 


novels and loos 


i 


works as secure a hearing, and seem worthy of pur- 











































chase. There remained, however, a slight 
ground possess¢ i's a few American anthors 
reason of age and a position secur‘ 1 fore the present 
state of t as had ar sen, or fi } eur f 
1 , were ah lin England, and 
were kept calm and sa satisfied with matte I re, 
by rece iving handsome sums from Lot m ers 
vas suppo ed would eontit 1 make 
of writing books pleasant and casy for 
ss f t rethren 
t 5 rs 
i is in 1 English 
y the board; and we x 1 
1 ‘ . —_ 
( es in behal Inte 
] g e re! t ( ( 
In ve the law as stat + 
| ¢ s. Blackie & Son, | 1 
G % 
To the Trade 
IMED COPYRIGHT IN FOREIGN AUT 
Kn ght an q Son vy. Bk 
a cireul n 3 
l ight and 8 autioning rade 
rainst ur Edition of the T Vol f 
Barnes’s Notes on the New Testar y 
declare to be a piracy, and in which 0 
1 copyright. We do not intend n into 
controversy on the subject, but think it proper to make 
the following short statement :— 
nion } 

We have always held the opinion f ed 
careful cons sid eration of the tatutes Tes ig - 
sieht end the recent decision of the rt of ix- 
: in tl f Boosey y. Purday | 
ehequer in the case Of boosey V. } I 
confirmed that opinion,—that these statutes i 
tended excelusiv ely for the benefit of « hors being 
British subject ts, and tha they confer? ! no righ 

‘ ‘ mw t 
whatever ou foreign authors, save they t 








obtain under the International Copyt t 
withstanding this our firm conviction, which we inti 
mated to Knight and Son, being anxious to avi 
annoyance, loss of time, and expense attending 
tion, we endeavoured to arrange the matter wit 
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going into court; and with this view, terms were pro- 
posed between us and Knight and Son, by which we 
were to pay them what we considered a large sum, and 
what they admitted to be greatly beyond what they 
had paid to Mr. Barnes, but this arrangement was 
not finally concluded in consequence of Knight and 
Son r fusing to warrant the copyright or to unde r- 
take to defend it against invasion; thus, in effect, 
intimating by their deeds that they had no confidence 
in the security of the copyright. While the negotiation 
was in this way virtually at an end, the decision in 
Boosey y. Purday was given, and that judgment 
declares that,— 

“The object of the Legislature clearly is not to 
encourage the importation of foreign books, and their 
first publication in England, as a benefit to this country, 
but to promote the cultivation of the intellect of its 
own subjects; and as the act of Anne expressly states— 
to ‘ encourage learned men to compose and write 
useful books,’ by giving them as a reward, the mono- 
poly of their works for a certain period, dating from 
their first publication. MWe therefore hold that a 
foreigner, by sending to, and first publishing his 
‘works in Great Britain, acquires no copyright. A 

sritish subject who purchases from him such a right 
as he had in his own country, which could not extend 
beyond it, cannot be in a better condition here than 
the foreigner.” 








The case of KniGut and BLACKIE is this: Messrs. 
Kyicur published in common with many other pub- 
lishers, an edition of BARNEs’s Notes to the Testament, 
in nine volumes; but as these nine volumes did not 
finish Mr. BARNEs’s work, and as Messrs. K. knew Mr. 
BARNES was about publishing a tenth volume, they 
wrote and offered him 50/. for the English assumed 
right to a monopoly in this, thinking thereby to swamp 
all the other editions of the nine volumes, for which they 
paid Mr. BARNEs not a farthing; but, as is very often 
the case in over-cunning people, they overshot the mark, 
and entangled themselves in the meshes of the law, to 
which all these monopolists fly when their schemes are 
opposed ; and in the teeth of justice, equity, and honesty, 
assume rights and privileges for foreigners which 
they will not reciprocate, and which are in direct 
opposition to the statutes of our own country. 

So far Messrs. KniGHtT and LLACKIE. Now let us 
look to the parties to whom is attributable the bringing 
forward, and so far settling this important, though to 
us very simple, question. For if we look at the statutes, 
we are only the more astonished how so much time, 
money, and argument could have been wasted in bring- 
ing, what we deem, so common sense a matter to issue. 
The first and (as the Court of Exchequer very properly 
say) the only case “ precisely in point” is the judgment 
of Lord ABINGER in D'Almaine v. Boosey ; the reasons 
for which judgment “ we confess we are not satisfied 
with,” say the Court of Exchequer; and a more shallow 
judgment is scarcely upon record; viz., that because a 
man has paid for a thing, it must be his, right or 
wrong. A man may buy a stolen horse at Smithfield, 
but will the law prevent the rightful owner from claim- 
ing his property in it, because the purchaser has paid 
for it? Such a case would be even a more honest one 
than 99 out of every 100 of the assumptions of copy- 
right in the works of foreign authors: for it is well 
known to be a common trick of some of the music trade 
to assume a right of monopoly upon the mere reprint of 
Soreign imported works, upon which, in order to deter 
other persons from republishing them, they engrave, 
“ This Work is Copyright.” And in no case has it ever 
been proved that the foreign author has been benefited; 
for he has always looked for his reward from the foreign 
publisher, who has leagued with the English publisher 
for a paltry bribe, in order to give the latter an oppor- 
tunity, in case of need, to assume a colourable right, 
because he had paid a something, no matter how small 
the sum, or inadequate to the value of the property. 
This fact was proved in the case of Boosey v. Purday; 
plaintiff's assignment showed that he had paid Rrcorp1, 
the publisher of Milan, 10s. for the copyright of BEL- 
LIN1's Opera, La Sonnambula ; and it was stated in the 
case of D'Almaine v. Boosey, that 801. was the sum paid 
for Auber's Opera of Lestocg; and in that of Chappell 
v. Purday, 501. for the sole right of publishing AuBER's 
Opera of F'ra Diavolo; these sums having been paid 
to the Publishers, not to the Composers. AUBER gets 
7501. for his Operas in Paris; and BEeLursi was paid 
about 500/. for his in Milan. Some of the music trade 


have amassed fortunes by these monopolies; and are 








consequently enabled to prosecute, or rather persecute, 
others who attempt to interfere with what they assume 
to have the exclusive privilege of doing. Verifying 
the old adage, that “one man steais a horse, whilst 
another must not even look over the hedge.” Then let 
us look at the case of Chappell v. Purday, the one 
alluded to in our Transatlantic writer's article, as 
“about ten years ago,” where, after the plaintiff had 
dragged the defendant through the Courts of both 
Eq and Common Law, and compelled him to follow 
a commission even to Paris itself; and after having 
shown all his cards, King, Queen, Ace, and Knave into 
the bargain, he found the game was all up, by the Court 
of Exchequer giving their judgment in defendant's 
favour; but on his going back to the Court of Chan- 
cery “for further directions,” the Vice-Chancellor de- 
creed that the defendant should pay his own costs!!! 
This decree was appealed from to the Lord Chancellor, 
who finally put the saddle on the right horse. Finding 
that the law was against this unjust monopoly of 
claiming a copyright in the works of foreign authors, 
composed and published abroad; the next scheme of the 
monopolists was to try the question of simultaneous 
publication; this succeeded to a certain extent, in the 
case of Cocks v. Purday; and the Court of Common 
leas decided that the act of 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, gave a 
copyright to a foreign author, provided hts work was 








Jirst published in England; and as there was no prior 


publication abroad proved, they must take the simul- 
tancous publication to be first publication.” An anomaly 
wholly irreconcilable to an unsophisticated, common 
sense man; but logical enough to the learned in the 
law, we presume. The court stating that a foreigner 
could stfe for any of his rights. What rights? we may 
fairly ask. Surely not the rights exclusively belong- 
ing to English subjects, and in which it cannot by any 
possibility be construed that the statutes include 
foreigners resident in Kamschatka, or the Backwoods of 
America! Let any common-sense man read the acts of 
Parliament on copyright, and see if a word about the 
Chinese, or the Bohemians, the French, or the Ameri- 
cans, can be even dreamt of in the intention of a British 
Legislature to protect the rights of authors. 


“We perfectly concur with the Court of Common 
Pleas,’ say the four Barons of the Exchequer, in 
their judgment in Boosey vy, Purday, ‘‘thata foreigner 
in amity with this country may sue for the infringe- 
ment of any of his rights,—a point which we never 
doubted,—but we thought it clear that a foreigner 
had no copyright in England by the common Law; 
and that his right must depend wholly upon the 
construction of the statutes; and if they did not 
give it to him, he could have no right at all. And, 
with respect to the construction of the statutes, we 
thought if there were no binding authorities to the 
contrary, that the Legislature did not mean to confer 
a copyright on any authors but British subjects. 
We do not find that this question has been consi- 
dered and decided by the Court of Common Pleas: 
and the bill of exceptions having been tendered in this 
case, with a view to carry the question to a Court of 
Error, and probably to the highest tribunal, we think 
we ought to give the opinion which we ourselves, after 
much consideration, have formed. Our opinion is, 
that the Legislature must be considered, primd facie, 
to mean to legislate for its own subjects, or those who 
owe obedience to its laws; and consequently that the 
Acts apply, primd facie, to British subjects only, in 
some sense of that term which would include subjects 
by birth or residence, being authors. And the context 
or subject-matter of the statutes does not call upon us 
to put a different construction upon them. The object 
of the Legislature clearly is not to encourage the im- 
portation of foreign books, and their first publication 
in England, as a benefit to this country, but to promote 
the cultivation of the intellect of its own subjects ; 
and, as the act of Anne expressly states, to ‘‘en- 
courage learned men to compose and write useful 
books,” by giving them, as a reward, the monopoly of 
their works for a certain period, dating from their first 
publication. We waa hold that a foreigner, by 
sending to, and first publishing his works in Great 
Britain, acquires no copyright. A British subject 
who purchases from him such a right as he had in 
his own country, WHICH COULD NOT EXTEND BE- 
YOND IT, cannot be ina better condition here than 
the foreigner.” 


After such a judgment as this, one would have sup- 
posed that any reasonable man would have been satis- 
fied, But these monopolists having realized large sums 


of money by their unconstitutional and anti-patriotic 
assumption of English rights for foreign authors, are 
unwilling to disgorge their ill-gotten gains, until they 
are wrested out of their hands by the strong arm of the 
law, so that the summing up of the whole matter is 
this: — That until France, America, and the whole 
world reciprocate the International Copyright Laws we 
have presented to them, they cannot have a copyright 
for their subjects in this country, the whole tenor of the 
statutes, from first to last, resting upon the primd 
facie principle that British Laws are made for British 
subjects. Look at the principle of the Navigation Laws 
just passed; and there we find that unless other coun- 
tries reciprocate them they are to be precluded the 
advantages held out by us. 

We advise all persons interested in the copyright 
question to get the pamphletfrom which we have made 
several extracts, which is published at sixpence; « 
careful reading of which must convince everybody that 
in addition to having justice and equity on his side, 
that Mr. Porpay has fought a battle of principle, 
against which, it has been the policy of his opponents 
to use every weapon in their power to prejudice the 
public mind, the press not excepted. In conclusion, 
we feel that great honour is due to Mr. Purpay; but 
honour unsupported, however gratifying, affords but 
small return for the loss of time, brains, and capital, 
taken out of business profits, at this day of depre- 
ciation and unequal foreign competition. A subscrip- 
tion to support Mr. PurpAy in his manly effort, and 
a suitable testimonial, are what the literary profession, 
native musical composers, and the trade at large, are 
bound to award to him! 





INTELLECTUAL MONOPOLIES. 
A FIERCE aud potent cry went forth a few years ago 
against commercial monopolies: there are other mono- 
polies less obtrusive, but more offensive, against which 
we need to stir up the wrath of men’s souls. We leave 
to others the denunciation of political monopolies, — 
monopolies of political power and privilege ;—of religious 
monopolies,—monopolies of ecclesiastical wealth and 
influence; of social monopolies,—monopolies of caste 
and class; of moral monopolies,—the hypocritical as- 
sumption of exclusive and superior virtue. We concern 
ourselves at present with intellectual monopolies, by 
which we mean the disposition and the attempt of a 
superstitious hero-worship, to regard some one man as 
the possessor of all the light which Gop has poured from 
his fecund bosom on the human brain. That in the 
early ages of the world, transcendent genius should have 
been regarded, not merely with wonder, but with some- 
thing of pious emotion, was natural enough. The first 
thing of which the poet sang, was the Hero’s deeds. 
By his energetic and enthusiastic mode of treating his 
subject, he seemed to be kindred with him whose 
achievements he praised, and to be himself a hero. 
But in that olden world every hero, every ProLemy 
Sorter, or Warlike Savior was revered as a divinity. 
According to some Mythologists the fear and the venera- 
tion of men converted three classes of objects into Gods; 
first, the fire, the flood, the fountain, and the various 
other forms of nature with which they came into close 
and immediate contact; secondly, the stars; and, thirdly, 
the champions of freedom, the battlers for the Father- 
land. But in times rude and remote it was only as the 
former two melted into the third that they could furnish 
materials for poetry. Therefore poetry was the homage 
which genius paid to valour. If that homage was re- 
garded by men as itself valour, and received an homage 
in its turn as such, even if it thus became what we may 
call an intellectual monopoly, great was the benefit of 
this, because poetry thereby became the teacher of 
heroism, and the handmaid of religion. What more 
fitted to elevate the character, to give depth to the de- 
votional feelings, and beauty to the devotional ideas of 
the Greeks, than their passionate admiration of Homer? 
To us the Iliad and the Odyssey are epic poems, the 
grandest productions of human genius. ‘To the Greeks, 
however, they were sacred books; more living and 
complete embodiments of their theology than aught 
found in their religious observances and religious insti- 
tutions. An intellectual monopoly may appear in a 
less exalted form than this, and yet be signally bene~ 
ficial. What but the influence of DANTE, PETRARCH, 











Aniosro, Tasso in Italy has inspired the Italians amid 
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gloom, disaster, and degradation, to dream of an Italy 
in the future as glorious as the Italy in the past? Also, 
if a gleam of hope still hovers over dastard and doting 
Spain, it rises from the tombs of CALDERON and CEr- 
VANTES. It is only, however, among poetic nations 
and as a poetic power that an intellectual monopoly 
can raise, hallow, and strengthen human hearts. Among 
nations in whom the poetic element is weak, an intel- 
lectual monopoly is simply an intellectual despotism; 
and it is nowhere a deadlier despotism than in those 
countries where inquiry is the boldest. In France how 
often has scepticism broken forth into all kinds of in- 
sane audacity! Yet what land has been more signally 
cursed by intellectual monopolies? Vourairer’s life was 
one long war against ecclesiastical infalli 
the authority and the pretensions of priests. During 
all that time the French exulted in the fanaticism of 
image-breaking only to make a God of the arch-icono- 
clast himself. For fifty years he was their Pope, at 
least the Pope of all those among them who cared to 
think or dared to speculate. But this royal rule of one 
man'sintellect had, in VouraAire’s case, much to plead in 
its favour. Vourarre had faculties subtle, keen, and 
infinitely various; he was a reformer as effectual as Lu- 
THER, though in a very different style; such a one was 
no less needed to sweep away the rubbish of the middle 
ages than to prepare the greatest of political revolutions. 
What, however, can we say of the French when they 
make RActNe a poet, and Bossuet an orator,—exalt 
the former above SHAKsPERE and the latter above 
DEMOSTHENES? Must not such kinds of intellectual 
monopoly be as pernicious to the taste of a people as 
they are fatal to the development of its genius? The 
French have so few good poets, and not a single 
great one, mainly because, for a hundred and fifty 
years, they have viewed Racine as the Ideal of a 
poet, though Racine bears about the same relation to a 
true poct as Lovurs the Fourteenth does to a true 
king. Masterly, also, as BossvEt was in controversy, is 
he justly entitled to the name of orator? The cant of an 
extravagant admiration called him the brilliant eagle 
of MeaAvcx, and Vottarre said that he was the only 
eloquent man among so many elegant writers; yet our 
sober English judgment compels us to regard him as a 
bombastical declaimer. There may be something a 
little better, perhaps, in his funeral orations; but his 
sermons, which are extolled by the CARDINAL MAury 
as the sublimest displays of pulpit talent, are shallow, 
vapoury, and tedious, and conceal an excessive poverty 
and paucity of ideas by thefts from Sr. AuGusTiNE, 
and perpetual exclamations—the latter a favourite 
resource of writers and preachers when they have 
exhausted their small stock of thoughts. Now is it 
not plain to any one acquainted with French literature, 
and its history, that the imitation of Bossuet’s bombast 
has done more to corrupt the French prose style than 
any other cause—has made the French so frequently mis- 
take magniloquence for magnificence, the sounding word 
for the grand reality? And can we suppose that this 
enormous fault in language has not led to many of the 
social and political blunders of the French? Having 
assumed a loud and vaunting tone after the Bossurer 
fashion, they have tried to stand on tiptoe to correspond 
thereto, and in order that they might seem great. A 
nation, however, cannot stand long on anything but its 
natural feet, much less walk. Hence, when the pres- 
sure of a terrible necessity compels the French nation 
to march, it has seemed to fall at once deplorably and 
ridiculously, simply because it has been attempting to 
stand unnaturally. The most recent instance of intel- 
lectual monopoly in France is CHATEAUBRIAND, whose 
writings have certainly exceeding charms of style, but 
not much else to recommend them. It is amusing to 
see the way in which Nisarp and others talk of him. 
They expend their best rhetoric to praise a man who, 
generous as may have been his intentions, chivalrous as 
may have been his character, had neither political 
sagacity, depth of thought, solidity of acquirement, 
comprehensiveness of view, critical acumen, prophetical 
foresiglit, who was merely an artist in style, and no 
more. The worst thing which we can say of CHATEAU- 
BRIAND’s influence, as an intellectual monopoly, is, that 
he increased the tendency already too strong in France, 
to overrate the importance of style, as compared to that 
of which style is nothing more than the vehicle and 
the garb. Germany has suffered less from intellectual 
monopolies than other countries, because the natural 
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impulse in the German mind is toward universality; setting forth the stern 
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and it beholds in a man of genius less a notable person, | main fault as a wr'ter is moral; in ail | “ks he 
than an incarnation of the Divine. Gorrue, for a | exhibits the graceful as identical 1 the good, and 
season, was a sort of intellectual king; but this was of | seems to picture vice as venial, if it has o1 ly am 

mt service to: Germ for whatever may be | of grace around it. Worse forms of intellectual mono- 
GorTHE'’s other merits or demerits, he surpassed most | poly than any of these, and by which English s 
German authors in style, a quality in which German | present is not a little bewildered, vy} iF 
works had been notoriously deficient, and thus he|of some men who are great $ writers, and wl 
potently aided in converting profound thinkers into i i 1 vivi i 
excellent writers. Still, if German literature has beer ophet A 
little injured by intellectual monopolies, they have been | or M uy 
fatal enough to German philosophy. ‘The strangest, ) t ive 
and perhaps the most pernicious aspect of an intel- \ i the 
lectual monopoly, was that of ArIsrorTrLe among the i ere 
schoolmen. Here it was seen that pedantry could | fi el t 
assume all the ferocity of superstition. Not much less | if ak 
strange, or less pernicious, is the intellectual monopoly | I f f 
which Kant, Ficure, SHELLING, and HEGEL, have | I i n 
successively obtained among the Germans. The fault | It has ge ted a race of tl t ited chatt 
of all these writers was, not to accept the Universe as | the world has ever n, silly, sophistical apes who 
it is, but to build up with crabbed words, and cloudy | quote GorTHE as a1 cle it Byron as a 
idealisms, a Universe of their own. All such philosophy | limited genius,—mouthing pedants, who have about t 
must lead men astray from the great objects of life. | same resemblance to some vf those whom they profess to 
We are fer from thinking that philosophy should make | admire as the sacred animals in the Egyptian tem] 
everything plain. And the grand error of most | bore to the divinities they were supposed to represent in 
English philosophy is the attempt to do so. Little can | the sky,— planets lati WI 
that philosophy teach which has not something of a | stabbed sacred Aris in a religious pl I 
mystical veil. But however mystical may he the drapery | it was discovered that the God was nothing after all 
of philosophy, or however loftily it may raise its} but anox. And if we took the trouble of piercing, even 
head amid those glories of the sky which the un- } with no deadlier weapoa than a pen, those who atfect to 
tutored eye cannot see, yet its foot should always rest | like SweEDENBoRG, anathematise - 
on the substantial facts of creation. The power of all | sidedness, and would fai suade you that tl and 
Platonic systems is their link with nature and with man, | one or two o s al | t school of » 
however obscure might be their language, however Prophets, we should they very vu r 
transcendental their soarings. German philosophy, how- | commonplace persons l hat they are putfed 
ever, from KANT downwards, has been aiming labor- | up to the et 1¢ s by which tl si 
iously to substitute for Gop’s Universe a cumbrous | the simple but the \ s 
incongruity with no other foundation than the arms of a | vanity. 
Professor’s chair, and no other materials than the ————— ————— 
SE gon ieee ae Nr Sve nhilenewy in. 
crotchets of a professor’s brain. Now philosophy in PHILOSOPHY. 


fluences life to a much larger extent in Germany than 
elsewhere. What, then, must be the effect of such 
philosophy as we have been describing? Must not an | Punthea. the Spirit of Nature By Rogverr 
_ Inivesna abe « — eS ° ae ie, OF , LUBE t 
unreal Universe mak an unreal earth: Must not those Hunt, author of “The Poetry of Science 
who came forth from German academies with Hegelian “ Researches on Light,” &e. London: Re 
phantasms in their head be totally incompetent to be , > : 
" thed : sige Loe Benham and Reeve. 
architects in the construction and reconstruction of social 
and political existence in their country? There are| Mr. Hunt has sought to contrast truth with 





ve, 











certain respects in which we can fervently admire some | error—mysticism with reality. Reflee 
of the phi sophers, whose names we have mentioned,— } and familiarit y with, the workin rs of 
especially FicnTE; but it is when their heroic, poetic, | jn her various phases. inspired him wit 
or prophetic attitude makes us forget their dismal babble “ws 


eae es sire to illustrate the truthfulness of ¢ 
about the ghost of a Universe. England has, like other He dislikes Deism: b 
Si1LKeCS 31S 5 ul 


lands, had its intellectual monopolies, but they have 
little hindered the fresh variety and the free develop- 
ment of its life. ‘The most notable of our intellectual | - : ; 
monopolies has been SHAKSPERE. While it is easy | S°CTets Of creation. Ile xnows well the laws 
to see the good that has sprung from SHAKSPERE’S | which govern matter and its transformations ; 
influence in England, it is no less easy to see that that | and this knowledge has caused him to reflect 
influence has been in some measure prejudicial. The | carefully and seriously on the evidences of a 
feeling that SHAKSPERE was unapproachable has | Divine origin. 

often made our poets timid and tame. Also, that th Men, like Mr. Hunt, of dec p conviction 
greatest poet of our country should have happened to be | jnvariably become propagandists. The mind 
a dramatic poet, has helped to make our countrymen | whose acquirement sare reat, is possessed also 
satisfied with compromises, halfnesses, and mimic re- |}. on elinahdien deat . ’ i 

forins. It is always a benefit to a nation that its chief oF Gisnshh end tent 

poet should be an epic poet, and that the subject of his | K : ae fo) , _ Si a ie nag 
poem should be some famous, primordial, national event. \nowledge ay Sor Se <a ed. ; Lhe sp cul 
Inspired by the poem the people are driven to manifest tive disposition will pour forth its experience 
something of epic grandeur in their own career. An | and its misgivings. ; 

intellectual monopoly of a purely hurtful kind was that Mr. Hunt's book is as much a result of his 
of SAMUEL JonNson. It brought into fashion a litera- speculative as of his practi ‘al acquirenients. 
ture of mere phrases which it required all the thunder! He seeks to show that science favours the 
of the French revolution to banish from amongst us. | idea of the existence of a Prime Mover: and 
Of existing intellectual monopolies, that of Worps- | to make his information and his arguments fall 
wortu has done much for a season to ruin our poetry, | agreeably on the ear, he has blen led them with 
and to put a vague sentimentalism in the place of manly, | a little fiction. To convey them, Pantnea has 
definite principles, and an energetic character. DICKENS, | “eae d ain: Wier Sia ieee 
MacavuLay, BuLwer have all in their way intellectual apenas rapa on Suey Sees Oeenew 
monopolies. DickENs has certainly had the glory of | 1 €TTOr- He needed not supernatural agencies 
inventing a new kind of fiction. He has, however, pro- | © aid him ; he was hims« lt equa: to the obje ct 
duced a host of imitators who mistake caricatures for | for which he projected his book. In fact, he 
pictures, and slang for wit. MaAcAuuay has by his has not preserved the impersonation that he 
example encouraged excessive diffuseness in writing, and | attempts. The author, and not the Spirit, 
has made men satisfied with a feeble liberalism in | sp -aks in all the most effective passages. 





bigoted or immature. He wi rshi 
and this worship has led him deeply into the 


Le 








politics when a vigorous statesmanship was needed, and | Of the plan of endeavouring to convey great: 
has everywhere preached optimism in history, instead of ’ 


truths, or startling opinions, or particula¥ do¢- 
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trines, through the medium of tales, we have 
often expressed our disapproval. Mr. Hovnt’s 
performance is an evidence that fiction loses 
its charm under such circumstances. His 
plot, if he can be said to have succeeded in 
forming one, will be completely lost sight of by 
those who closely study his science; yet he is 
not lacking in eloquence, or matter to interest. 
His book is a startling one, on account of the 
clever groupings of practical knowledge and 
original thoughts. But it may be termed more 
a narrative or discussion than 4 tale. 

The heir of a noble house (Jurran Lord 
Axtamonr) bids fair to become a learned man ; 
his tutor (an orthodox clergyman) having im- 
parted to hima sound education. But Juan 
is divided between his reverence for religion and 
his liking of experimental science on the one 
hand, and certain mystical doubts on the other. 
He forms an acquaintance with a speculative 
neighbour, Laon /LLPHAGE, and his daughter 
Zcrarva, and pays frequent visits to the old 
man's residence. His doubts of the wisdom 
of what he has learned become confirmed, and 
he inclines still more strongly to reject not 
only revealed religion, but his faith in the exact 
sciences. This new state of mind causes diffi- 
culties between himself and his family, and he 
refuses to wed his betrothed because of her 
respect for revelation. 

The enthusiasm of Laon and his daughter 
are such that they represert themselves to be in 
commnnion with Pantuea, the Spiritof Nature, 
They promise to introduce Jur1an to this 
Spirit, by the agency of mesmerism. Jvuxran’s 
friends are equally active in attempting to win 
back their recreant offshoot. And it is the 
various preachings of these opposite parties— 
the progress of thought and doubt in Jui1an’s 
mind—the discussions and the visions that are 
made the medium of presenting opposite dogmas 
and sentiments, that constitute Mr. Hunv’s 
book. JvLtan is ultimately re-converted from 
his doubting state of mind by the pain of a 
long illness, and he forsakes the mystical for 
ever. 

We cannot hope to convey an idea either of 
Mr. Hunt's profundity, or of his ingenuity. 
Laon’s defence of Deism, and his explanations 
of the Miracles, by scientific rules, must, of 
course, be taken as the appropriate working 
out of a conception, and not as Mr, Hunt's 
sentiments. Our extracts will not trespass 
much on the supernatural passages; and we 
may remark that no portions are so super- 
natural as not to be readily comprehended, 


even by ordinary readers. Laon undertook to | 


display Creation. Junin is placed in a trance, 


and PANTHEA appears to him. 
















‘ The creation of the « 1 Panthea, “or the 
rf i l ye le of dus i s th im exer- 
ti it pow Tha iich was, is; the 
pa s the pre id the end 
ar Ww ‘tal, now sur- 
\ 5 creat your distant 
pla i matt ir. It 
was id vered with | ry masses of vapour 
which tossed in pitchy waves it. What may have 
bee > form of the nucleus Julian could not discover. 
Slowly the disturbed ocean settled into comparative 
tran ie condensation of its 

a mass of crystal- 
the sphere of 


ull activity; but 
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n thousand li 
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and 
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others no less energetically compelling matter to conform 











to their laws. By the combined impulses of these forces 
every atom was seen to assume a determinate position. 
These streams of power, passing at right angles to each 
other through a fixed point, which varied for every con- 
dition of matter, but was the same for similar conditions, 
produced the utmost symmetry; and under their in- 
fluences crystalline masses of exceeding beauty were 
developed from the fluid solution. ‘“ Your magnetism,” 
said Panthea, “not merely keeps the earth’s axis bound 
within certain limits of variation, but its influence settles 
the place and position of every atom of your world.” 
Other attractive forces were seen drawing particle to 
particle; and all were opposed by the potent agency of 
Heat, which power prevented them from approaching 
beyond certain limits, which were determined by pro- 
perties not even then clearly discovered by Julian: 
These, he saw, formed essential elements in every state 


of matter. On every spot spontaneous movement now 


appeared; the waters were stirred by a new power, and 


the su@face of the world was agitated by impulses of a 
different character from those which Julian had hitherto 
seen. Strange creatures swam in the waters; curious 
forms crawled over the dry land, and the air was full 
of winged life; yet Julian saw that, with all this ful- 
ness, there remained but afew pairs of each species. 
The sun set, and night was upon the planet. Its ruling 
orb rose again, and more complex developments ap- 
peared; thus, day succeeding day was presented in the 
vision, and every morning broke upon the mystery of 
advancing existence; all creatures multiplied among 
themselves, and new forms of life sprang up amid the 
mass. Thus from the waters, boiling with microscopic 
life, Julian watched the progress of animal existence, 
until the lion’s roar, in the pride of his strength, sounded 
fearfully through the thick forests, and the gigantic 
elephant crushed the soil of the luxuriant jungle with 
the weight of his tread. 


And thus does Laon seek to convey to the 

doubter an idea of 
THE PAST. 

Laon advanced towards a carefully-guarded cabinet, 
and, opening it, took therefroma small bottle. “ Would 
you see the past ?” said he 

“Have you Asmodeus carefully bottled there ? ” 
Julian, smiling. 


said 


“T have in this the essence of the Indian flax; it has | 


strange powers, which have been known in the East for 
y centuries. The priests of Buddha and Brahma, 
ollowers of Zoroaster, and, I believe, Mahomet him- 
self, drank of such an elixir before they received those 





visions of the celestial world which remain to us great | 


soul-searching poems, powerful for good in their beauty 
ard truth. 
this fluid, and the vapour escaping from it clears and 
purifies the brain, and the mind can look back into the 
great abyss of tiie.” 

Julian smilingly asked, “Was the vision of the 
mystery the result of smelling at your bottle ?” 

“ To see the workings of the Spirit of Nature, spiritual 
aid mt to the mind. No merely physical 
agent cal he soul beyond the earth; but that 

h is of the earth may be made visible by the things 


ust be given 
ulvance t 
which i 

which this world produces.” 

“But the past has departed; it has become nothing; 


it is but delusive shadows cheating the reeling brain,” 
said Julian. 


‘The 


ast has not departed,” exclaimed Laon. “ The 
tion of a living thing still undulates in the 
the first whisper of human love is still a 
musical note upon the winds of heaven; the dying 
an of Abel still murmurs on the air. That which 

ill is, and will be for ever. The future is un- 
shaped; as we every moment give it form, it is 
added to the past, and stands on eternal record. Sound 
is but the l us; and the 
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undulation of the air around 
song of Lamech still beats in saddening sorrow upon 
every human ear; but so deadened is that organ by 
its earthiness that it feels not the tremors. Light 
as urdulations of what we must call ether; and 
» radiations which illumined our First Parents in 
their blissful Paradise, still tremble against the eye; 
but that orb is so duiled that it is not sensible to the 


fine emotions.” 











JULIAN mixed with the wise men of the day, 
but could not shake off his hankering after the 


| doubtful. 





To know the past, we have but to smell | 





| analogies. 





Thus does the author record of the 
meetings between 
THE BELIEVERS AND THE DOUBTER, 


He saw the astronomer penetrating space, cataloguing 
the stars, delineating nebule, watching movements and 
perturbations which told so truly that gravitation was a 
fact; and he felt the littleness of man as compared 
with the vast planetary space; and the high power and 
superior destiny of that imprisoned mind which could 
pierce so far into the mysterious purposes of the Infinite. 
With the geologist he passed back into the arcana of 
time, and as he learned, from studying the ages which 
preceded the appearance of man, the briefness of human 
creation—the existence of his race being but as a drop 
of water taken from an unmeasured sea—he grew proud 
of that power which permitted him to see how gradually 
a world was made, and to discover that slowly the 
old earth would pass away, and a new creation rise 
in beauty from its ruins. With the experimental 
philosopher he heard of the effects of the known phy- 
sical forces. Light was tortured through media of 
every kind to show him the secrets of its powers. 
Heat was chased through substances of all descriptions, 
in the vain hope of chaining it in its course. Electricity 
was tried in every form; and he watched its phenomena 
with close attention, hoping to discover its mystery; and 
a host of mechanical effects due to these forces com- 
bined in action,-or to agencies which had not yet been 
detected, were daily brought before him. Yet he left 
the natural philosopher, feeling there was a great 
Beyond, which he could not penetrate, and he sighed 
for the companionship of Laon AIphage. The chemist 
exhibited to him the elementary bodies, and their com- 
binations with each other; analysed natural productions, 
and by synthetic experiments tested many of the great 
truths of his science. The laws of combination, dis- 
playing the universal harmony of the creation, and the 
influences of physical powers on chemical constitution, 
powerfully solicited his attention. He bewildered him- 
self amidst the multifarious compounds of the organic 
chemist; combining and re-combining oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon in every possible manner, without 
arriving at any law of combination which is not shown 
by every single case of chemical affinity. The chemist, 


| however, taught him the great truth that the Divine 


Creator, so far from expending His creative power on 
this wonderful world, has left us evidence that number- 
less new forms of matter could be created from the 
same elements by any expression of His will. With 
the naturalist he ran over the mineral, vegetable, and 
the animal kingdoms. The beautiful dependence of one 
upon the other was explained to him, and he saw that 
the rude grain of sand, by Nature’s wonderful transmu- 
tation, passed into the elaborate organisms of the 
vegetable world, and became a portion of the delicate 
mechanism of the animal frame. He perceived the 
curious parallelisms which exist between vegetable and 
animal life. The leaves and the lungs, the bark and 
the skin, the wood and the arteries, the root and the 
intestines, he discovered and presented many remarkable 
Again, he saw in every tree an assemblage 
of individual energies bound by one common bond, as 
we find classes of men and animals springing from a 
common stalk, and affording individual aid to the com- 
bined body. With active inquiry he pursued the round 
of modern science, and with much apparent zeal he 
devoted his mind to the elaborate questions which were 
at this time revoiving in the philosophic mind of Europe. 
He could not, however, slake his thirst at any of the 
fountains which were opened to him. 


One more passage, without regard to the 
order of the story, and we leave the work to 
our readers. The “Spirit of Nature” de- 
scribes 

GEOLOGY. 

“The days you have seen,” said Panthea, “ are 
ages which man cannot count. We know not time 
—time is the division of a period. To the Infinite 
there are no periods; past and present are lost in 
eternity.” Man finds a bone embedded in a rock; 
—he learns at length that the world on which he 
lives is older than his creation, and he strives to reckon 
the centuries during which the mystery of life may 
have moved upon the earth, but his arithmetic is at 
fault; the mind of man cannot reckon the ages which 
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passed before man was. The God of = earth was be- 
fore the earth. The Creator of man, 18 gece, his 
grand design of framing a creature which should be 
trusted with a soul, so tried and tempered matter in 
every form of existence, that the thing which was lives 
in that which is, and that which exists is that which 
has existed. The earth was weighed at its creation, 
and carefully balanced against all other worlds; no 
grain of dust has been added to it—no atom of matter 
has been removed from it; but new forms of life have 
continually sprung up amid the mass. Old things have 
passed away, and all things have become new. It ap- 
peared to Julian that the first created beings of a new 
race were pregnant with that fulness of life which was 
to pass through the entire family unto the last one who 
perished from the exhaustion of the vital principle. The 
form of life was then changed, and another round of 
existence was run. The conditions of the earth deter- 
mined the characteristics of its inhabitants, and every 
distinct creation was peculiarly adapted, by its arrange- 
ments in strict obedience to the laws of physical force, 
for its position in the scale of being. 

Now—a vast ocean rolled beneath a heavy lowering 
atmosphere; its dense waters, charged with saline 
matters, beat dully against the naked rocky shore. Its 
surface was bestrewn with matted masses of vegetation, 
which sailed sluggishly along, upon which strange 
slimy creatures crawled to and fro, in a sluggish enjoy- 
ment of light. The ocean was inhabited by creatures 
most wonderfully formed; some exquisitely symmetric 
creatures floated on its surface; others like fair flowers 
clung to the rocks; while many, which were rather re- 
markable for strength than for beauty, sported in the 
deep waters. Predacious fish, horned and winged, 
darted here and there, making the host of smaller 
things their prey. From a wilderness of waters, the 
scene was changed to wide-spreading continents and 
groups of islands. The atmosphere was heavy with 
moisture, and oppressive heat. Plants of a fern-like 
character grew with a luxuriance far beyond that 
which is afforded even now by the vegetation of the 
Tropical deltas. They grew rapidly—they perished 
quickly, and from their decay myriads of similar and 
other species sprang into an excess of life. In the 
shade of the fern-forests, the hum of animal enjoyment 
was heard, and a strange variety of reptile life was seen 
in their deep damp shades. 


The reader will have already learnt that 
this book is from the mind of a thinker, 
and is calculated to excite deep thoughts in 
others. 





The Purpose of 1 Existence popularly considered, 
in relation to the Origin, Development, and 
Destiny of the Human Mind. London: 
Chapman. 1850. 

THERE is much in this volume to admire, and 

much of which we cannot but disapprove—that 

is to say, some of the doctrines put forth differ 
from our own belief, and from the Christian 
creed, as generally accepted i n this country. 

Of course the author has a right to have his 

own opinions, and to promulgat e them, but we 

should be failing in our duty, if we did not 





state that a portion of the pages before us 
advocate views which are not in accordance 
with the received doctrines of Christianity. 

This, however, is apart from the philosophi- 
cal portion of the treatise, which has claims to 
notice on its own merits, and to which we 
purpose to confine our review, leaving his 
heterodoxy to be combated in periodicals 
devoted to religious topics. 

The purpose of the author is, to endeavour 
to trace, from an examination of the mind of 
man, as its faculties are displayed in action, 
what is the object of existence. Having 
traced through nature the existence of a First 
Cause, he considers the purpose of the Uni- | 
verse, as deduced from the first forms of life | 
in vegetable and in animated nature. Hethen 
examines the most prominent characteristics 
of mind, consciousness, perception, observation, 





ccuibinetion, memory, inference, reflection, 
imagination, reason: he shows from these, that 
there is something beyond mind which is 
perishable, namely, the soul, which is immortal. 
What, then, is the purpose of this magnificent 
Universe ? 

He answers, “ Progression.’ It was, he 
says, by this ever-acting law of progression, 
that mind was evolved out of matter. Mind, 
thus ¢alled forth, passes through a succession 
of variously organized bodies, escaping from 
the demolition of some, authorizing the cadu- 
city of others, strengthened, expanded, and 
confirmed by each, until it is, at last, fitted for 
an independent and separate existence in the 
world of souls, and it there continues to 
rise from one degree of power, knowledge, and 
happiness, to another, in an endless advance 
towards perfection.” 

This leads him directly to the question 
“ Has man accomplished the purpose of his 
being?” The constant answer is, “ No.” 
W hy has be not done so? What are the ob- 
stacles to the fulfilment of his glorious 
destiny ? 
chapters, proceeds to show what are the pre- 
vailing faults, follies, wickednesses, and vices 
which have hitherto retarded, and do still re- 
tard, the progress of humanity. These are, 
wealth-worship, luxury, the worship of rank, 
the extravagant ambition and inordinate desire 
of fame, the lust of power, bad legislation, 
popular delusions, defective educational insti- 
tutions, and the unsettled and insincere cha- 
racter of the various religious faiths into 
which the world is divided, 

Turning then from the evils he has por- 
trayed, he seeks how that great purpose of 
existence, the progression of humanity, may be 
best accomplished. There are three engines 
for effecting the object, Legislation, Religion, 
and Example; and he describes what each 
of them might and ought to do. 

Such is an outline of this singularly 
thoughtful essay. It embraces a wide range 
of topics, but without ever departing from its 
proper theme. In the performance of his 


task, the author has displayed great power of 


reflection, much learning, and an eloquence 
and elevation of style, peculiarly appropriate 
to the loftiness of the subject matter. 

As a specimen of this style, we take a single 
passage, a denunciation of a fashionable folly, 
every word of which has our heartiest assent. 
We may term it, because it is not a sincere, 
but an assumed admiration— 


THE AFFECTATIONS OF MUSIC. 

Far be from us the illiberal spirit that depreciates 
and decries imported skill, only because it is foreign. 
Let true merit ever be welcome to our shores whenceso- 
ever it may come; let it be hospitably received, kindly 
cherished, and rewarded with just and due generosity. 
But why does not the indignation of public opinion re- 
probate and check the indis¢ reet, the inordinate pro- 
fusion, with which Italian singers have lately been ever 
recompensed amongst us? 
the great licensed the extortions which they have 
practised upon enthusiastic infatuation, and the in- 
solent exactions which they have attempted, when 
invited to aid, by their abilities, and the pre stige of 
their names, the success of charitable concerts and 
pro incial festivals? Why does the élite of English 
society crowd night after night to the opera to be 
enchanted by unmeaning sounds, and “ dissolved in 
exstacy ” by chattered sing-song, that has no meaning, 
that conveys no idea, that awakens no feeling? There 
may be a scientific arrangement 
linking harmonies, an art in the disposition of figures, 
the softening of cadences, and the swell g of bravuras, 
in which the Italian composers may excel; but I am : 
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a loss to understand how these can render endurable t 
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The author, then, in a series of 
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people of sense the Sadaise s of the lang , the non- 
sense of the dialogue, the gibberish of the libretto, of 
which they are the vehicles. 


I do lack some part 





for « De hg HuIngs. 
to express and communicate tho 
spoken or sung swer the 
less instructive than the crow 
resting than the screams of ; 


, let them, whether 


», or they become 
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COCK; less inte- 


We have English 





music— stage mn isic too—that speaks alike to the ear, 
to the heart, and the mind; I sw i 
and nobler works, more impressive, more s 

than all that a Rossini ever composed, or 


But these may be heard by the common nd wealth 


would fear to be confounded with the v1 gar herd, if it 








were found listening to them, unless, indeed, 0c 
cupied its conspicuous eminence on the platform of 
Exeter ‘Hall, or the Patrons’ Gallery of some choral 
li et 1S cal . { { I oO } I te 
fam or the UL 





think of play ug 
piano and the harp that has bee 
sound Factotum al largo, or Di 
think themselves — rred from 
ao of a citizen’s daughter, and 
respond to the tones, if ‘they found themselves vocal to 
Moore’s pathetic ballad 2B lieve Me, or even to Handel's 
solemn and sublime Angels ever B an q Fair. 
While treating of foreign music and foreign sor 
may not be irrelevant to observe, that the enthusiasm 
lately excited in this country by the presence of 
Mademoiselle Lind, wherever she l, seemed to 
have been called forth by other causes, and s not i 
validate the observations just made. Her undoubt 
and justly-admired talents in her professional art, w 
connected with a purity of feeling and depth of sen 
bility, which, while they gave a charm to her tones, 
whatever lan t yed, assimilated them- 
selves rather 1 he passions of the lyric than of the 
uietly putting aside the affected and 
artificial graces of the § t j 


pressing the staid and solid dignity of nature 








5, it 
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scenic muse; and « 
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rather in ex- 














cognate with | itive North. Her simplicity of 
character—never intimide by Tam¢ r int ated by 
applause—her gentleness of @emeanour, alike to the 
low and high—and the of her heart - 
chilled success 1 by wealth—these 
endeared her to all classes, naturalized i s, 





and made the Swedish maiden the adop “1 daughter of 





Eng lish affection. Her eariy and vo tary retirement 
from th ie scene of so many brilliant triun ipl is, and from 
the alluring prospect of such boundless gain, evinces a 
moderation of desires, as consonant 
is it Is inco l I] 1 ly- 
_ ) 
} 
} ¢ ~Y + . 
loul tl rmanet t : 
e, er we f lt eo 
very mo\ er 0) - 
e Mokanna was veiled 





Representative Men. By R. W. EMERSON, 


London: Chapman. 1850 
I 


THERE can be no question that Emerson is 
[HERI | > qu 1 





an imitator of CARLYLE, but not more so than 
CARLYLE is himself an imitator of certain of 
the German p yhilosophers. Canrty1x’s style is 
a representation of his mode of thoucht: so is 
Emerson’s; but it is impossible not to see a 
marked similarity of the one to the o her, 
both in thought an l style, é nd ot both to tne 
German school of metaphysici ins. But as 


an imitator of his 


CARLYLE is not merely : 
German predecessors, but rather a pupil of 





their school, so 18 not iMER 4’ mer ll- 
tator of CARLYLE but rather iscipl vho 
has caught his inspiration from his master, and 


gives utterance in his phraseolo 
ideas, the creations of his own brain. 
been asserted by a contemporary (Zhe Spee- 
tator), that “Cartyte has a style, odd as it 








may be: Emerson’s is more a mannerism thai 


en corey 
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a style. Not the mannerism of habit, taste or 
too much work, but a cultivated mannerism : 
a something which the writer not only sees 
but pronounces good. He not only moves in 
a rut, but makes the rut to move in.” 

This does not justice to Emerson. He has 
a mannerism, it is true, but it is precisely the 
kind of mannerism seen in Cartyte. The 
difference between a style and a mannerism 
we take to be simply this, that a style is an 
original creation of a mind expressing itself 
in a peculiar form: a mannerism is a borrowed 
style, it is the mode of expression adopted by 
the writer, and not inborn with him. Car- 
LYLE’s style is not his own invention, but taken 
from the German: Emerson’s is not his own, 
but borrowed partly from the German and 
partly from Cartyte. We do not so much 
admire the manner of Emrrson as we do that 
of Cartytr, for it is less picturesque, more 
abstract, more affected : but neither can lay 
claim to the honour of originality. 

In this volume, however, Emerson has cer- 
tainly done more than imitate CAarty.e's 
manner: he has copied his theme and its 
general treatment. The idea of EMERson’s 
Representative Men was borrowed from Car- 
LyYLE’s Hero Worship. CartyLe sought for 
heroes according to his notion of the heroic, 
and having found those whom he deemed the 
greatest of certain classes of mind, he depicted 
them with wonderful force of description :—they 
live and move upon his pages. Emerson in 
like fashion searches after types of mind— 
men, representatives of classes—impersonations 
of ideas. Thus, Napoteon as “the man of 
the world,” represents or typifies “the popular 
external life, and aims of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” SHAKSPERE represents the poet: 
GortHeE, “the writer,’ Montaicne, “ the 

pti Prato, “the philosopher; and 
Swepenpore, “ the mystic.” 

Mr. Emerson’s plan is to sketch each of 
these characters, prefacing each with a short 
essay on the character so represented, and 
vhich affords him an opportunity for indulging 
in the strange sort of mysticism that he pro- 
bably imagines to be philosophy, but which, to 
appears very much like nonsense— 
words substituted for thoughts, and the 
1 mistaken for the profound. 
When, however, Emerson keeps within his 
ad 


scepti 


others, 


unintelligible 


lepth, he scatters about him a great deal of 
true wisdom, mingled with much genuine 
noetry, which will rescue his works from 
oblivion, and which makes them more popular, 


even now, than philosophy is usually found to 
be, in this age of materialism. There is also a 


merit in him which it would be ungrateful not 
to acknowledge; he has made others think: 
he has directed the minds of thousands to lof: 


tier exercises than they had known before ; he 


has stimulated the reflective faculties of multi- 
tules, and thus led to inquiry, and inquiry will 
certainly conduct to truth. The difficulty is, 
to sct men a thinking; this once done, half 
the work of human progress is accomplished 


li il be Emerson’s boast that he has more 
rfully contributed to this intellectual 
his time, CARLYLE excepted. 

Representative Men is much less mystical than 
his later works. It must have been observed 
how steadily Emerson had been progressing 
in indistinctness of ideaand of expression, since 
his first essays attracted the attention of the 
world. We had been almost inclined to hope 
no more from him. This volume, however, 
proves that he is not yet irrecoverable. There 
is more common sense and practical wisdom 


i Q 
movement of his generation, than any man of 
i 





to be found in it, than in any of the books he 
has given to the world, since his first. It is in 
parts that it is interesting, and its worth can 
be best exhibited to the reader by selections of 
passages, having each an intrinsic excellence. 

Emerson is not such a hero-worshipper as 
Cartyte. He rather wants faith in heroes. 
He would substitute faith in humanity for faith 
in persons; man for individuals. Thus he 
argues for 


THE LITTLENESS OF GREATNESS 


It is natural to believe in great men. If the com- 
panions of our childhood should turn out to be heroes, 
and their condition regal, it would not surprise us. All 
mythology opens with demigods, and the circumstance 
is high and poetic, that is, their genius is paramount. 
In the legend of the Gautama, the first men ate the 
earth, and found it deliciously sweet. 

Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The world 
is upheld by the veracity of good men. They make 
the earth wholesome; they who lived with them found 
life glad and nutritious. Life is sweet and tolerable 
only in our belief in such society ; and actually or 
ideally, we manage to live with superiors. We call 
our children and our lands by their names; their names 
are wrought into the verbs of language; their works 
and effigies are in our houses, and every circumstance 
of the day recalls an anecdote of them. 

The search after the great is the dream of youth, and 
the most serious occupation of manhood. We travel 
into foreign parts to find his works,—if possible, to get 
a glimpse of him; but we are put off with fortune in- 
stead. You say, the English are practical, the Germans 
are hospitable; in Valentia, the climate is delicious; 
and in the hills of the Sacramento, there is gold for the 
gathering. Yes, but I do not travel to find comfortable, 
rich and hospitable people, or clear sky, or ingots that 
cost too much; but if there were any magnet that would 
point to the countries and the houses where are the 
persons who are intrinsically rich and powerful, I 
would sell all to buy it, and put myself on the road 
to-day. 

The race goes with us on their credit. The know- 
ledge that in the city is the man who invented the 
railroad, raises the credit of all the citizens. But enor- 
mous populations, if they be beggars, are disgusting, 
like moving cheese, like hills of ants, or of fleas,—the 
more the worse. 


He traces the 
ORIGIN OF HERO-WORSHIP. 


We are equally served by receiving and by imparting. 
Men who know the same things are not long the best 
company for each other. But bring to each an intel- 
ligent person of another experience, and it is as if you 
let off water from a lake by cutting a lower basin. It 
seems a mechanical advantage, and great benefit it is 
to each speaker, as he can now paint out his thought to 
himself. We pass very fast in our personal moods from 
dignity to dependence. And if any appear never to 
assume the chair, but always to stand and serve, it is 
because we do not see the company in a sufficiently 
long period for the whole rotation of parts to come 
about. As to what we call the masses, and common 
men;—there are no common men. All men are at 
last of a size, and true art is only possible on the con- 
viction that every talent has its apotheosis somewhere. 
Fair play and an open field, and freshest laurels to all 
who have won them! but heaven reserves an equal 
scope for every creature. Each is uneasy until he has 
prodrced his private ray unto the concave sphere, and 
beheld his talent also in its last nobility and exaltation. 
The heroes of the hour are relatively great; of a faster 
growth; or they are such in whom, at the moment of 
success, a quality is ripe which is then in request. 
Other days will demand other qualities. Some rays 
escape the common observer, and want a finely-adapted 
eye. Ask the great man if there be none greater? 
His companions are: and not the less great, but the 
more, that society cannot see them. Nature never 
sends a great man into the planet, without confiding 
the secret to another soul. 


Thus he introduces his sketch of SwEpEN- 
BORG, whose writings have evidently made an 





impression upon him, at which we are not sur- 
prised, for Emerson is already half a mystic. 
THE MYSTIC. 


Among eminent persons, those who are most dear to 
men are not of the class which the economist calls pro- 
ducers: they have nothing in their hands; they have 
not cultivated corn, nor made bread; they have not led 
out a colony, nor invented a loom. A higher class in 
the estimation and love of this city-building, market- 
going race of mankind, are the poets, who, from the in- 
tellectual kingdom, feed the thought and imagination 
with ideas and pictures, which raise men out of the 
world of corn and money, and console them for the 
shortcomings of the day and the meanness of labour and 
traffic. Then also the philosopher has his value, who 
flatters the intellect of this labourer, by engaging him 
with subtleties which instruct him in new faculties, 
Others may build cities; he is to understand them, and 
keep them in awe. 

3ut there is a class who lead us into another region, 
the world of morals or of will. What is singular about 
this region of thought is, its claim. Wherever the 
sentiment of right comes in, it takes precedence of 
everything else. For other things, I make poetry of 
them; but the moral sentiment makes poetry of me. 


He prefixes to his essay on Monrarene, a 
sketch of the sceptical element in the human 
mind, which remarkably exhibits his peculiar 
manner of composition. 


Every fact is related on one side to sensation, and, 
on the other, to morals. The game of thought is 
on the appearance of one of these two sides, to find 
the other: given the upper, to find the under side. 
Nothing so thin, but has these two faces, and, when the 
observer has seen the obverse, he turns it over to see 
the reverse. Life is a pitching of this penny,—heads 
or tails. We never tire of the game, because there is 
still a slight shudder of astonishment at the exhibition 
of the other face, at the contrast of the two faces. A 
man is flushed with success, and bethinks himself what 
this good luck signifies. He drives his bargain in the 
street, but it occurs, that he also is bought and sold. 
He sees the beauty of a human face, and searches the 
cause of that beauty, which must be more beautiful. 
He builds his fortunes, maintains the laws, cherishes his 
children, but he asks himself, why? and whereto? This 
head and this tail are called in the Janguage of 
philosophy, Infinite and Finite; Relative and Absolute; 
Apparent and Real; and many fine names beside. 

Each man is born with a predisposition to one or the 
other of these sides of nature, and it will easily happen 
that men will be found devoted to one or the other. One 
class has the perception of difference, and is conversant 
with facts and surfaces; cities and persons; and the 
bringing certain things to pass; the men of talent 
and action. Another class have the perception of 
Identity, are men of faith and philosophy, men of 
genius. 

Each of these riders drives too fast. Plotinus 
believes only in philosophers; Fenelon, in saints; 
Pinder and Byron, in poets. Read the haughty 
language in which Plato and the Platonists speak 
of all men who are not devoted to their own shining 
abstractions. Other men are rats and mice. The 
literary class is usually proud and exclusive. The cor- 
respondence of Pope and Swift describes mankind 
around them as monsters; and that of Goethe and 
Schiller, in our own time, is scarcely more kind. 

It is easy to see how this arrogance comes. The 
genius is a genius by the first look he casts on any 
object. Is his eye creative? does he not rest in angles 
and colours, but beholds the design; he will presently 
undervalue the actual object. In powerful moments, 
his thought has dissolved the works of art and nature 
into their causes, so that the works appear heavy and 
faulty. He has a conception of beauty which the 
sculptor cannot embody. Picture, statue, temple, rail- 
road, steam-engine, existed first in an artist’s mind, 
without flaw, mistake, or friction, which impair the 
executed models. So did the church, the state, college, 
court, social circle, and all the institutions. It is not 
strange that these men, remembering what they have 
seen and hoped of ideas, should affirm disdainfully the 
superiority of ideas. Having at some time seen that the 
happy soul will carry all the arts in power, they say, 
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Why cumber ourselves with superfluous realizations? 
and like dreaming beggars, they assume to speak and 
act as if these values were already substantiated. 

On the other part, the men of toil and trade and 
luxury, the animal world, including the animal in the 
philosopher and poet also,—and the practical world, 
including the painful drudgeries which are never ex- 
cused to philosopher or poet, any more than to the rest, 
weigh heavily on the other side. ‘The trade in our 
streets believes in no metaphysical causes, thinks 
nothing of the force which necessitated traders and a 
trading planet to exist; no, but sticks to cotton, sugar, 
wool, and salt. The ward-meetings on election days 
are not softened by any misgiving of the value of these 
ballotings. Hot life is streaming in a single direction. 
To the men of this world, to the animal strength and 
spirits, to the men of practical power whilst immersed 
in it, the man of ideas appears out of his reason. They 
alone have reason. 

Things always bring their own philosophy with them, 
that is, prude nee, Noman acquires property without 
acquiring with it a little arithmetic also. In England, 
the richest country that ever existed, property stands 
for more, compared with personal ability, than any 
other. After dinner a man believes less—denies more; 
verities have lost some charm. After dinner, arithmetic 
is the only science: ideas are disturbing, incendiary, 





follies of young men, repudiated by the solid portion of 


society: and a man comes to be valued by his athletic 
and animal qualities. Spence relates, that Mr. Pope 
was with Sir Godfrey Kneller, one day, when his nephew, 
a Guinea trader, came in. “ Nephew, ” said Sir Godfrey, 

“you have the honour of seeing the two greatest men 
in the world.”—“ I don’t know how great men you may 
be,” said the , Gulnte-men, “but I don’t like your 
looks; I have often bought a man much better than 
both of you, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas.” 





Thus the men of the senses revenge themselves on the | 


professors, and repay scorn for scorn. ‘The first had 
leaped to conclusions not yet ripe, and say more than is 
true; the others make themselves merry with the 
philosopher, and weigh man by the pound. Th 
believe that mustard bites the tongue, that pepper is 
hot, friction-matches are incendiary, revolvers to be 
avoided, and suspenders hold up pantaloons; that there 
is much sentiment in a chest of tea; and a man will 
be eloquent if you give him good wine. Are you 
tender and scrupulous, you must eat more mince pie. 
They hold that Luther had milk in him when he said, 

“ Wer nicht liebt wein, weib, and gesang, 

Der bleibt ein narr sein leben lang; ” 





and when he advised a young scholar perplexed with 





foreordination and free will to get well drunk. “ The | 
nerves,” says Cabanis, “they are the man.” My | 


neighbour, a jolly farmer in the tavern bar-room, thinks 
that the use of money is sure and speedy spending: 
“For his part,” he says, “he puts his down his neck 
and gets the good of it.” 

The inconvenience of this way of thinking is that it 
runs into indifferentism, and then into disgust. Life is 
eating us up. We shall be fables presently. Keep 
cool: it will be all one a hundred 
well enough, but we shall be glad to get out of it, and 
they will be all glad to have us. Why should we fret and 
drudge ? Our meat will taste to-morrow as it did yes- 
terday, and we may at last have liad enough of it. 
“ Ah,” said my languid gentleman at Oxford, “there's 
nothing new, or true,—and no matter,” 

With a little more bitterness, the cynic moans, our 
life is like an ass led to market by a l 
being carried b fore him; he sees no 
bundle of hay. ‘ There is so much tr 
into the world,” says Lord Bolingbroke, “and so mucl 


years hence. Life's 

















more as well as meanness, in going out of it, tl t 
hardly worth the while to be here at . I knew a 
philos »pher of this idne y who was accuston ed bri 





to sum wW 
“ Mankind is a 


1 nature in sayir 
nn 1 raseal:” aad the natural coro 





ice of uma 
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lary is pretty sure to follow,—‘ The world lives | 
humbug, and so wi ill | By 
The abstractionist and the materialist thus mutu 





exasperating each other, and the scoffer expressit ! 
ism, there arises a third party to 
occupy the middle. ground between th two, the 
sceptic, namely. He finds both wrong by being in 
extremes. He labours to plant his feet—to be the 
beam of the balance. l 1] 


worst of ma 








He will not go beyond his ecard. 








He sees the onesidedness of these men of the street; a 
will not be a Gibeonite; he stands for the intellectual 
faculties, a cool head, and whatever serves to keep it 
cool; no unadvised industry, no unrewarded self-de- 
votion, no loss of the brains in toil. Am I an ox or a 
dray ? You are both in extremes, ” says. You that 
will have all solid, and a world of pig-lead, deceive 
yourselves grossly. You believe yourselves rooted and 
srounded on adamant; 


and yet, if we uncover the last 

facts of our knowledge, you are spinning like bubbles 

on a river, you know not whither or whence, and you 
re bottomed and capped and wrapped in delusions. 

Neither will he be betrayed to a book, and wrapped in 








a gown. 
they are thin and pale, their feet 
are hot, the night is without sleep, the day a fear of |] 
interruption, palor, squalor, hur 
you come near them, and see what conceits they en- 
tertain.—they are abstractionists, and spend their days 
and nights in dreaming some dream; in expecting the 
homage of society to some precious scheme built ona 
truth, but destitute of 
justness in its application, and of all energy of will in 
the schemer to embody and vitalize it. 


are cold, their heads 





proportion in its presentment, 


This is a long extract, but it is full of truth, 
well spoken. In a still loftier strain is his il- 
lustration of the maxim, that partial evil is 
universal good. However despondingly we 
may view the events within our narrow ken, 
we find invariably that the whole result is for 
good. This should produce in us a more 
cheerful, hopeful, charitable spirit. 

RESPICE FINEM. 

The expansive nature of truth comes to our succour, 
elastic, not to be surrounded. Man helps himself by 
larger generalizations. The lesson of life is, practically 
to generalize, to believe what the years and the centuries 
say against the hours; to resist the usurpation of par- 
ticulars; to penetrate to their catholic sense. Things 
seem to say one thing, and say the reverse. The ap- 
pearance is immoral; the result is moral. ‘Lhings seem 
to lead downward, to justify despondency, to promote 
rogues, to defeat the just; and by knaves as by martyrs 
the just cause is carried forward. Although knaves 


win in every political struggle, although society seems 


to be delivered over from the hands of one set of 


criminals into the hands of another set of criminals, 


as fast as the government is changed, and the march of 


civilization is a train of felonies, yet, general ends are 
We see now events forced on, which 
retrograde the civilization of ages. 


somehow answered. 
seem to retard 
But the world: spirit is a good swimmer 
waves cannot drown him. He snaps his finger at laws: 
and so, throughout history, heaven seems to affect low 
ind poor means. ‘Through the years, and the centuries, 
through evil agents, through toys and atoms, a great 











and beneficent tenden y irresistibly streams. ia ‘ 
man learn to look for the perman mt in the mutable and 
fleeting; let him learn to bear the lisappearant e of 


things he was wont to 
reverence; let him learn 
but to be werked upon, an 


not to work, 
abyss open 


all are at last 





inder abyss, and opinion displace opinio1 


ned in the eternal cause. 





cont 
If my bark sink, ‘tis to another sea. 

We conclude with an assertion that startles 

us, because it is so different from our wonted 

belief, But we would not pronounce it 


unsound, without giving to it lone and 


| serious consi leration; and we commend it to | 


| our reader’s reflections—to pr onounce, aye or 


nay, is Emerson right in his pi. He that 








“oreat men are more disting ied by range 
id extent, than by originality 
HiSTORY. 
Dark Scenes of History. .P.R. James, 
Esq., author es ey In 3 vols. 
London: New 1849. 





WE have felt much doubt whether we should 
place this last new work of the industrious Mr. 


The studious class are their own victims; | 


er, and egotism. If 


r, and storms and | 


, | mories than if it had 


without losing his | 


las free from p: 

} . say ’ ; 
; enthusiasm, VO ilashes ¢ 
impart life or colour to the scer 
| tos a w as nature does in an « ist Win 
| clear palpabl , cold and uninteresting. 


Fiction, for it belongs to both. However, 
after perusing it, we have come to the con- 
clusion that it more belongs to the former than 
to the latter, because the story is fact, though 
the frame-work is fiction; and so we have 
placed it under the title of History. 


aM 
} 








The name describes the design. Mr. James, 
the course of his histori oy searches, ap- 
pears to have made a collee Ta of tl nost 


| romantic incidents which they presented to 
| him, probably with a view phy 
materials for romances. Having thered 
| tovether a greater quantity than e ven he, with 
his steam- power facility of composition, could 
1ope to exhaust in the his life, 
though extend d to the longest t erm, he deemed 
that, probably, they might serve for the enter- 


course ot 


short tales, as of thre goes novels; and 
so, in his graphic end lively ner, he has 
turned the Dark Scenes 0 if Histor y into a species 
of stories, such as might be suppesed to be 
| told round the fireside, and thus made up three 
volumes of very agreeable reading, which will 


} 
! 
| 
be 





both profit and please readers of all tastes and 
ages. The child will enjoy them for the tale— 
the grown person for the fact—and both will 
be attracted by the manner of the telling. 
From the History of France he takes the 
“ Adventures of Amboise ;” from that of Eng- 
land, the stories of “Arthur” and “ Perkin 
Warbe ck, ” «The Last Day sof the Te mpl ar 33" 
“The Albige nses, ‘* Fifer iene pray ot Cueva,” 

“Wallenstein,” and “Herod the Great” are 
the other subjects thus handled. It should be 
observed that Mr. James merely embellishes 
history ; he does not, as in a romance he is 
permitted to do, alter it to suit his own pur- 
yoses. He adheres to the facts, but he throws 
in imaginary dialogues and sketches of scenery, 
by which they are made real and life-like. In 
other words, he finds a story in history, and 
brings it upon the stage, the dresses, scenery, 
decorations, and dialogues, being his own, but 
made to observe, as nearly as possible, the 
character of the time represented. These 
Dark Scenes of History are certainly caleulated 
to please more readers than his romances, and 
we can heartily commend them to perusal — 
readers, who will gain from them a great deal 
| of historical information, which will be likely 
|to make a deeper impression upon their me- 
| been presented in the 
| more formal shape of regular history. 

| Each of the Scenes is much too long for 
| 





extract; and from their very nature they do 
not permit of partial selection of passages, 
which vould convey no adequate conce] } 
the character of the whole, 








The History of the United States of America, 
Srom the Disco ery of the Continent to the 


| Orgad ura tion of Gove rnment mu / rti FE. d ? il 
Constitution. By Ricuiarp Hinprern. 3 
vols. New York: Hoopers. London: 


Samnson Lov = 

Sampson Low. 
Tuose who have read Ropertson’s earlier 
History of America, and Bancrort’s later 


work, will f: ney themselves on straneely dif- 


fere ‘nt ground when they open Mr. Hitpretu’s 

volumes on the same sul bject. No flowers of 

rhetoric ornament the pages of the latter. He 

vives hard dry statements of historical facts, 

‘tiality as they are deficient in 
rr % - pee 
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Macavtay’s style is that of a Chinese Pagoda; 
Hitpretn’s that of a Quaker’s meeting-house. 
Yet this manner of historical writing is by no 
means undeserving of commendation ; for too 


many try to advance a cause, rather than state 


acase. If Mr. Hitpreru has a leaning to any 
side, it is as a matter of princip le, not of 
feeling. He makes his statements with the 


same dry precision and punctuality that an 
accountant his balance-sheet. 
He never warms into patriotism, nor rises to 
sublimity. He makes no philosophical reflec- 
tions—he deals with facts, not deductions 
therefrom. He judges character with wonder- 
ful coolness and impartiality. He assigns to 


would prepare 


parties as to persons their just division of 


vices as well as virtues; and at no time is he 
a setter up of an image. He never creates a 
hero out of clay, but he reduces many who have 
been worshipped as such to common mould. 
Mr. Hitpreru enlarges on the constitution 
of the various American states, detailing their 
political history with much accuracy. The 
following remarks on the early currency 
New England is somewhat interesting :— 


Such coin as the emigrants to New England brought 
with them quickly went back again in payment for 
imported but so long as the emigration was 
kept up, the inconvenience was little felt.) . . . . 
The sudden stop put to emigration, occasioned by the 
pol itical chang England, caused a great fall 
prices, and ¢ iding difficulty in paying debts. 
Taxes had all along been paid in grain and cattle at 
rates fixed by the general court; and grain, at different 
prices for the different sorts, ow made a legal 
tender for the payment of all new debts. To prevent 
sacrifices of property in cases of inability to pay, corn, 
cattle, and other personal goods,—or, in defect of such 
goods, the house and lands of the debtor, when taken in 
execution,—were to be delivered over to the creditor, at 
such value as they might be appraised at by “ three 
understanding and indifferent men,” one chosen by the 
creditor, another by the debtor, and a third by the 
marshal. . . . «~ Beaver skins were also paid and 
received as money; and, for their value asa remittance, 
they held the next place to coin. Musket balls, at a 
farthing each, were at one time a legal tender to the 
amount of a shilling. A more available currency was 
found in the wampum or peage—cylindrical beads, half 
an inch long, of two colours, white and bluish black, 
made by the Indians from parts of certain sea shells. 
The people of Plymouth first learned the use and value 
of this article from the Dutch of Manhattan, and they 
soon found it very profitable in trade with the Eastern 
Indians,—the shells of h it was made not being 
common north of Cape Presently it came to be 
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employed as a culating medium, first in Indian 
traffic, and then among the colonists generally. Three 
of the black beads or six of the white passed for a 


penny. For convenience of reckoning they were strung 
in known parce I1s—a ~~ y, threepence, a shilling, and 








five shillings in white; twopence, sixpence, two and 

} 
sixpence, and ten shilli rs in bla “Ny A fathom of | 
white was worth ten shillings, or two dollars and a half; 
a fathom of black twice as much; but, as the quantity 
in circulation increased, the resently depre- 
ciated, and thie. iumber of b he penny was 
aug 
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the fundamental 
It is illustrative 
same time of the 


following are among 
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bigotry, of the Puritans. | 

The control of all local treasuries is secured to the | 
freemen of the locality f the public treasury to 
the General Court, which has also the pardoning power. | 
Jurors “not clear in their judgments or ¢ iences” | ‘ 
may, ypen court, consult with any person whom tl ney | 
desire “to resolve or advise” them. No pr scription 
nor custon y prevail to establish anything “ moral! 
sinful by" - w of God.” 

* Libe of women,” in two articles, take from 

se ied ‘icht over e of personal chastise- 
ment, which the f England allowed. The 








of 





onal court is powers to viata for the benefit of 
the widow, to whom, at his death, the husband had not 
left “a competent portion of his estate.” 

“Liberties of children,” in four articles, give the 
eldest son a double portion of intestate estates—a 
practice borrowed from the Mosaic code, and adopted 
throughout New England. Cases of “ wilful and un- 
reasonable denial of timely marriage”’—to which 
respected minors, parental consent was necessary—and 
of ier severity on the part of parents, were to be 
rec lressed by the magistrates. 

“ Liberties of servants,” 


as 


in four articles, made it 


lawful to harbour indented servants flying from the 
tyranny of their masters until the matter could be 


jud licially examined, notice being given to the master 
and the nearest constable. A faithful and diligent 
service of seven years entitled the servant to dis- 
missal “not empty-handed;” but servants unfaithful, 
negligent, and unprofitable to masters who treated them 
well, were not to be discharged till they had made up for 
their negligences. A servant maimed or disfigured by 
his master was entitled to liberty and other recompense. 
We may notice here incidentally, among other effects of 
the prevailing financial crisis in the colony, that those 
who had brought estates with them from England, and 
relied on the labour of indented servants, became for 
the most part impoverished, while some of these very 
servants, and others of inferior condition, craftsmen or 
traders, were quite successful in acquiring property, and 
founded families afterwards conspicuous in colonial 
annals. 

“ Liberties of foreigners and strangers,” in three 
articles, limit the hospitalities of the colony to people of 
other nations “ professing the true Christian religion”— 
rather a narrow limitation, if the judgment of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay were to be taken as the standard. But 
sufferers by shipwreck, whether friends or enemies, were 
to be protected. One of these articles, based on the 
Mosuic code, provides that “there shall never be any 
bond-slavery, villanage, nor captivity among us, unless 
it be lawful captives taken in just wars, and such 
strangers as willingly sell themselves or are sold unto 
us, and these shall have all the liberties and Christian 
usages which the law of God established in Israel re- 
quires. This exempts none from servitude who shall 
be judged thereto by authority.” This article gives 
express sanction to the slave trade, and the practice of 
holding negroes and Indians in perpetual bondage, 
anticipating by many years anything of the sort to be 
found in the statutes of Virginia or Maryland. 





Enactments in favour of the Indians are 
here seen. 

An act of the same session, repealing all former acts 
and clauses of acts restraining trade with Indians, and 








declaring henceforth “a free and open trade for all 
persons, at all times, and at all places, with all Indians 
whatsoever,” is of no slight importance in the judicial 
history of Virginia. Very shortly after the declaration 
of independence, while the flame of liberty still burned 
bright, it was decided by the General Court, and that 
decision was presently sustained by the subsequently- 
established Court of Appeals, that the permission of a 
free trade at all times and places, with all Indians, 
amounted, in law, to a guarantee to all Indians against 
being reduced to slavery; because, how can there be free 
trade with slaves? (Pallas and al. v. Hill and al. 2 
Henning and Mumford’s Virginian Reports, 149.) 
Under this very remarkable decision, founded upon prin- 
ciples which, if extended to the rest of the statute- 
book, would have left very little, if any, slave law in 
inia, a considerable ants of 
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number of the 
or brought 


is, Whose ancestors were made s 
as such into the province ce to 1692, have 
been set at liberty by the Virginia courts Law, how- 
ever, is but a feeble guarantee to the ignorant and the 
helpless. In ra ite of the se decisi ons: “thousands of the 
descendants of Indi inia, Henning 


laves of, 


ians in Virg 
ious editor of the Virginian statutes, 
»prived of their libe arty.” It is ine wry 


sO says 





| th laborious ¢ ual 
re still unj 





saat d 





al ¢ the slaves and the free-col ured people that 
epresentatives are now to be found of the aboriginal 


Yr 
inl rbitants of Virginia—a genealogy carefully preserved 
by a portion of the coloured people there. As in all 
pi arts of An ierica where negro slavery prevails, these 
descendants of Indians, as if to throw ridicule on the 
pride of caste, plume themselves not a little on their 


those 








free descent. However depressed in point of fact or 
law, they look with quite as much scorn as their white 
neighbours on those of African blood. This pride of 
caste, it may, indeed, be observed, is always in pretty 
exact proportion to moral and intellectual degradation, 
disappearing «as humanity and enlightenment make 
progress. 

He touches upon the origin of the unfor- 
tunate negro community in the following man- 
ner :— 

The negroes imported from the African coast, whose 
descendants now constitute a sixth part of the popula- 
tion of the United States, were not, by any means, of 
one nation, language, or race. A single slave ship often 
brought to America a great variety of languages and 
customs, a collection of unfortunate strangers to each 
other, or perhaps of hereditary enemies, with no com- 
mon bond except that of servitude. Hence, a want of 
union and simplicity, prevented co-operation, and 
rendered it easy to suppress such outbreaks as oc- 
casionally occurred. Even in complexion and phy- 
siognomy, the most obvious characteristic of the negroes 
there were great differences. Some were of a jet black, 
often with features approaching the European standard; 
others of a mahogany or reddish black, with features 
less shapely and regular: and others yet of a tawny 
yellow, with flat noses and projecting jaws—an ugliness 
often, but erroneously, esteemed characteristic of all the 
African races, but which seems to have been principally 
confined to the low and swampy grounds about the 
Delta of the Niger. The negroes marked by these 
shapeless features were noted also for indomitable 
capacity of endurance, and were esteemed, therefore, 
the best slaves. Intermixture among themselves, and 
a large infusion of European blood, have gradually 
obliterated these differences, or made them less notice- 
able. 

Mr. Hitpretn’s 
pendence, considered as 
is the best account we hive erhaps ever read 
of that era. Our space will not permit us to 
give long extracts from this work, and we could 
not, without injustice, separate the text from 
the context. .The descriptions, though not, 
strictly speaking, interesting, are good, Marvel 
we must that a subject like this has not raised 
one spark of enthusiasm in brother Jonathan’s 
heart. We do not, indeed, start, for “ soul is 
wanting there.” However, this is, perhaps, as 
it should be; we have heard that it is de- 
sirable a lawyer should have no conscience ; 
perhaps, according to the same principle, an 
historian ought to have no feelings. Ere 
we close our notice we will afford our readers 
another specimen of the author’s style. He is 
giving an account of the trials for witchcraft 
in Massachusetts in 1688—92. It appears 
that the father of a very pious family believed 
his children to be bewitched. The little son 
and daughter began to behave in a very sin- 
gular manner, barking like dogs, purring like 
cats, seeming to become deaf, blind, or dumb, 
and having their limbs distorted. These 
strange effects were attributed to witchcraft : 
an old woman was arrested and charged with 
the crime, tried, found guilty, and executed. 
Corton Maruer had taken a very active part 
in this case, and, 


details of the war of inde- 
a collection of facts, 


That he might study the operations of diabolical agency 
at his leisure, and thus be furnished with evidence and 
arguments to establish its reality, he took the eldest of 
the bewitched children home to his own house. His 
eagerness to believe invited imposture. His excessive 
vanity - strong prejudices made him easy game. 
Adroit and artful beyond her years, the girl fooled him to 
the top of his bent. His ready pen was soon furnished 
with materials for “a story all made up of wonders;” 
which, with some matters of the t, and a ser- 
mon preached on the occasion, he presently published 
under the title of “Memorable Providences relating to 
Witcherafts and Possessions,” with a Preface, in which 
he warned all “ Sadducees” that he would regard their 
doubts for the future as a personal insult. Cotton 
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Mather was not the only ho, a The old heresy of the kind of game, and “the same 
| liquid for drink. And this di 


sensual Sadducees denying the being of angels either 
good or evil, 
book, signed by the other four ministers of Boston, “ died 
not with them,” nor will it, whilst men, abandoning both 
faith and reason, count it their wisdom to credit nothing 
but what they see or feel. How much this fond opinion 
hath gotten ground in this debauched is awfully 
Observable; and what a dangerous stroke it gives to 
settle men in atheism is not hard to discern God is, 
therefore, besides the witnesses borne to this 
truth in sacred writ, to suffer devils sometimes to do 
such things in the world as shall stop the mouths of 
gainsayers, and extort a confession from them.” The 
Tainisters add their testimony to the truth of Mather's 
statements; which they commend 
information that there is both a God and a devil and 
witchcraft.” The book was presently republished in 
London, with a preface by Baxter, who pronounced the 
girl’s case so “ convincing,” that “he must be a very ob- 
durate Sadducee who would not believe it.” * * The 
bewitched girl, as she ceased to be an object of popular 
attention, seems to have returned to her former behaviour. 
But the seed had been sown on fruitful ground. After 
an interval of nearly four years, three young girls in the 
family of Parris, minister of S sale »m village, now Danvers, 
began to exhibit similar pranks. As in the Boston case, 
a physician pronounced them bewitched, and Tituba, an 
old Indian woman, the servant of Parris, who undertook, 

by some vulgar rites, to discover the witch, was rewarded 





pleased, 


"says the recommendatory preface to the | 





as furnishing “ clear | so 





by the girls with the accusation of being herself the 
cause of their sufferings. The neighbouring ministers } 
assembled at the house of Parris for fasting and prayer. | 
The village fasted, and presently a general fast was | 
ordained throughout the colony. The “ bewitched 
children” thus rendered objects of universal sympathy | 

' 

| 





and attention did not long want imitators. Several 
young girls, and two or three women of the neighbour- 
hood began to be afflicted in the same way; 
John, the Indian husband of Tituba, warned, it would 
seem, by the fate of his wife. Parris took a very active 
part in discovering the witches; so did Noyes, minister 
of Salem, described as a learned, a charitable, and a 
good man. A town committee was soon formed for the 
detection of the witches. Two of the magistrates, resi- 





as ald als 


dent at Salem, entered with great zeal into the matter. | _ ¢ . 1. 
: . aa aia | safe ior wer" fondly imagingd, trea- | must proce 
The accusations, confined at first to Tituba and two 5 } i fe 
= : sures 1 it for to be found within her | blood: t 
other friendless women, one crazed, the other bed-rid, ‘ : : el eo 
confines. The gold »w world, then just dis- | —two aerli 


presently included two female members of Parris’s 
church, in which, as in so many other churches, there 
had been some sharp dissensions. The next Sunday 
after this accusation Parris preached from the verse 
“ Have I not chosen you twelve, and one is a devil?” | me 





At the announcement of this text, the sister of one of - 1e 
accused women rose and left the meeting-house. 

two were accused immediately after, and the same rem a] 
soon overtook all who showed the least disposition to 
resist the prevailing delusion. The matter had now 
assumed so much importance, that the deputy-governor 
proceeded to Salem village, with five other m 
and held a court in the meeting-house.” 








gistrates, 











The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science ‘is 
History. By the Rev. Henry CurisrMas, | 
M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Librarian of Sion 
College. In 2 vols. London: Bentley, 

(SECOND NOTICE.) 


We promised another gleaning from these }| ™iden, 


so — with curious and amusing |‘ 
information, and a pause in the publishing | 
world pe rmitting, we now perform on promise. | 

In his chapte r on Giants, Mr. CuristMas | 
relates the followi ing of 


volumes, 


OG, KING OF BASHAN. 

The traditions of the Jews tell us that Sihon, king of 
the Amorites, and Og, the king of Bashan, were brethren; 
that Og was born before the Deluge; that his father 
was the angel Schamchiel, and the giants were the pos- 
terity of the fallen angels. “Now Og,” says the Talmud, 

“ perished not in the Flood, but rode upon the ark, and 
was as a covering thereof; and he was fed with the 
provisions which Noah gave him; for Noah bored a hole 
in the side of the ark, and handed out to him his daily 
food, to wit, one thousand oxen, one thousand of every 








| to finish it, « 


| it not. 
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er of measures of | stone of the kingdom. The wonderful stone lies under 





oal give Og, and Og | the table o 
her ba k to parents 
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} re ign over the kingdom until my son comes of age.’ 
he, and vanished into air, but his beloved 


Khan! khar 


give it unto my wife, and - 
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to be the servant of Noah and his children but do you and my moth 


This very much tends to increase our 


1e prodigious 


consented 
after him.” 
notion of the capacity of the ark, and tl 


Thus spake 
bulk of Og. We find Og pursuing his agreement, a1 , 


from very anguish into a swoon. 
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acting in his capacity of servant to the descendants ol | exclaimed she, sorrowfu ly, when she came to hersel 
a (Rag \ agp - ES See = : aA 
Noah with laudable fidelity for some ages; and Eliezar, | Sorrow/ully, when she ¢ f ag and be- 

the servant of rabam, was, we are told, the same per- ; Cause § saw that t it 
h | the stable of the phar s But 


Talmud writers very much | the 
differ; one tells us that the soles of his f ‘ 


and he hid Abraham in the 


sonage. As to his size, the 





miles long, 












hand. And it came to pass that 
one day rebuke Og, that Og greatly 
reason of his exceeding fear a tooth fell out : bi 
Abraham made an easy chair of the to th, 2 sat | mother it 
thereon all the days of his lif . he ) 
tl Moll l iro 


The chapter on “ Automata” is one of the | pcjated to her 
most interesting, and contains the completest | caid the mot 
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list of those mechanical marvels ye 
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by the narrators, the tendene y of wonder being | count of the won lerful st u ! 

always to its own enlargement. Here is one | rest of her story was _belit So kban’s 

of them received the wonderful stone and we le t 
parents; and the lady and the khan’s mother ruled over 
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out how to make a brazen in l air. 
have so great an attraction, tl other, sh 
cious metal was concealed below would show |] 

| there would the st remain imn »{n the full moon tlie lady said, “It is well that 
till the gold was taken up. For this purpose he hired | thou comest thus, but wilt thou ery 1 
1 workman, and caused him to labour only at the pro- | So the kha the 
pitious planetary hours, and withont informing him as | “If thon | e. thou 1 » wha ht 
to the occult properties of the statue which he was | brine » EY but mu art voung, and canst 
m iking. The smith, however, ascertained the intent of not do it.” Then ike the lac thou wilt but 


spat J 
I will do everytl ling required of me, 


bone.” Ther ipon the 
the full 





-d | come ever unto me, 
t | though I lose both flesh 
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| one day, 
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from the table to the ground. } moon, one berren fro 
in 


covered a treasure, and 


yw finding 
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was the work of his hands, the demon Psa Bim S] “a unto tw 
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powerfully to his heart, he seized — the statue, and | a little further 


fled. Italy, the figure had been made, was not a | yor 
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shij P r Mexico; but, alas! _ treasut ind | thou wilt dis« 
while passi ng over f its ms : s, the w 1Z¢ 1! hr 
talieman sprang Pcs the a dl of its disappointed | xel 
ker, and disappeared beneath the wave N { id ts 
, ; hae 
From the chapter on Fairy Mytholo we = sbovsae : fares - 
round.” Mu is th udy t the task 
extract : 7 ! which she had been e1 1, she set out om 
A LEGEND OF TARTARY. rears? of th ot the terings 
Now for the Tartarian tale. It is among the rela- | g, and entered the house. me not the 
| tions of Sidi Kur, and is called “the stealing of the sh heart: but the lady seiz ir 3 





heart.” Many years ago (says Sidi), there ruled over a | exorcists fl those who were 








certain kingdom a khan, named Gugulukski, and upon | watching, e heart!” but the two 
tlhe death of this khan, his son, who was of great re pu- | aerliks s ived of blood Then 
tation and worth, was elected khan in his place. And h ich of Stop the thief of the 
the new khan married a wife out of the eastern country, | heart!” for ins , tt themselves; but the 
but he loved her not. At the distance of one berren | rams s: “ne we we received batshimak cakes.’ 
from the residence of the khan, dwelt a man who had a } Then called the rams to the iron old man, “ Stop the 





daughter of wonderful abilities, 
beauty. ‘The son of the khan was enamoured of this | have 


and at length he fell | on wit 


1 extraordinary | thief of the heart!” but the iron old man said, “ No, I 
' , " 


ck from her.” So the lady vurneyed 





1 found, 
1 i bridal 


and took her to himself; 
sick of a grievous malady, and died, and this lady knew 
And one night, just as the al ; 
this maiden heard a knocking at the door, and the face | around the neck of tke lady. 
of the maiden was gladdened when she beheld the khan, ci ; 


ind she went to meet him, and placed cakes and arra k M 
» ‘ natin re ae ’ S ( 2. F B 
before him. “ Wife,” said the khan, “follow me.” So | 89 Use ful in the Science of edicine, were 


she followed; and they kept going further and furt er, | monstrously perverted by the early investiga- 
until they arrived at the dwelling of the khan, from | | tors, who appear to have emp mare d their ima- 
which proceeded the sound of cymbals and kettle drums. | ginations more than their eyes, probal ly because 
“Khan, what is this!” and the khan re plied, “ Do you the former produc sed its fruits mue h more e asily 
not know that they are now celebrating the feast of my | and speedily than the latter. This is a speci- 
funeral ?” Thus spake he, and the lady replied: ‘ ‘The men of the | prope rties of the Digitalis and 
feast of thy funeral! has anything, then, befallen the 'some others announced by a German oculist 
khan?” So said he, “ He is departed, but thou shalt | |, a Baeel: 
e , ‘ namet Une : 

bear a son unto him, and when the time is come go - 
into the stable of the elephants, and let him be born | 
there. In the palace there will arise a contention be- 

tween my mother anc my wife, because of the wonderful 
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moon was rising, | carment 
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We must now close Mr. Curistmas’s vo- 
lumes, hopi x that, in his researche after the 
materials that compose them, he has collected | 
many others equally curious and amusing, | 
which, in due time ill present to the public, 


, 1 ° 
irom whon they Will receive a wel yne no 


? 1 4) 41 oe a hl 
less cordial than that which has creeted “ The 
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The L ] if ui C% rr eSspo) (le C6 of the Late 
Robert Southey. By his Son, the Rev. C. C. 
yndon: Loneman and 


“an compare for Interest 
man’s revelations of | 
all othe r men, whi ‘h 
ature whatever can 
is because we have 
" Soutuey, from his 








f his own youth, to 
ng lL less truthful 

7 i 
yen alth uch a son, 


ypears less entertain- | 

This, however, is | 
pher, who ‘eine: indus- 
all the records he | 
her’s life, and espe- 

which is the next 
to-biography. If, in- | 
has erred, it has been in | 
too great fic fity t to nie liter “Ary task. He has | 
not exercised enough of discrimination in the 
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all possible memorials of his futher, 


Piven tothe world 


he has | 

much which the world needs | 
not to have seen, and which does not reflect} t 
credit upon the memory of the writer. Nor) 
is it fair to publish everything that a distin- | 
guished man has chanced to scribble to a 
familiar friend, in a e — ondence which, at 
the moment of writin believes to be con- | 
fidential, and so ex] resses himself accordinely. 
We are not sure if it be not a breach of con 
fidence on the part of the recipients of such 
epistles to g ive them up, even at the request 


| found what wa 


| that have a tendency to lower the writer in the 
| esteem of posterity. 


| biographer, to suppress or extenuate no thing, 
but, whatever his father had really wri 





We re we that Mr. SourHEY ‘should : have 
been induced to make use of them, when he 
s the nature of their contents: 
he might, at least, have suppressed passages 


In all other respects, the task is well per- 
formed, and even this is an error arising from 
SouTHEY 
sa faithful 


a mistaken conscientiousness. Mr. 
doubtless thought it to be his duty, a 
] 
ten, to 
present to the public, because it was his 
father’s. The reason that should direct a bio- | 
grapher to make a selection is, that whatever | 
a man has written in confidence should be | 
held in confidence. There is no moral claim | 
for its publication, but the contrary. On the | 
other hand, whatever he has said, and done, 
and written, on other occasions, not confiden- 
tial, is public prope rty, and an honest biog 
pher is bound to state them, however 
may tell against the subject of his memoir. 
The present volume extends from the year | 
1799, to the year 1805, introducing the poet 
in his 25th, and Jeaving him at the 32nd year of | 
hisage. It wasa period of active literary labours | 















})and growing fame, and, therefore, wanting in 


that variety of incident which necessarily at- 
tended the earlier part of his life. We find him 
resident at Westbury, and planning divers dra- 
matic schemes. He then removed to London, in 
order to keep his Terms at Gray’s Inn. He 
c mpleted Madoe, and commenced Thalaba. 
He — ted, also, a poem in hexameters, to , 
be called Mahommed. But his health con- 
tinued to be very indifferent, and he resolved 
to pay a visit to Lisbon. He remained there, 
until an invasion of Portugal was threatened 
in 1801, and then he returned to England. 

We take scme passages from his corre- | 
spondence during this period, which will interest 
the reader, for the light they throw upon the 
character of an industrious literary man, whose | 
brain was eyer teeming with projects of 


|works to be done. It has been remarked 


that his early ambition was for dramatic fame. 
This appears in a letter to Mr. Joun May, 
written in 1799. | 


My dear Friend,—Since my last my dramatic ideas 
have been fermenting 
at least, among my 
is one which pleases me, and with which 
well satisfied. Iam not willing to labour in vain, and 
before I begin I would consult well with him and you, 
the only friends who know my intention. The 
chosen is the latter part of Queen Mary’s reign: the 
characters,—Sir Walter 0 vert to the Refor- 
mation; Gilbert, the man who has converted him; 
Stephen, the cousin of Sir Walter, and his heir in default 
of issue, a bigoted Catholic; Mary, the 7 thed of 
Walter, an amiable Catholic; and her Confessor, a piou 
llent man. Gilbert is burnt, and ‘Walter, by his 
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and have now, perhaps, settled— 
ines there 








various thoughts and on 





Vynn seems 





a you 






















exce 


own enthusiasm and the bigotry and interested hopes of | 


his cousin, condemned but saved by the Queen’s d 


rhe story thus divides itself:—1. To the dis overy of 





Walter's principles to Mary and the Confesso 2. The | without rhymes: 


ae | danger he runs by his attentions to the accuse na Gilbert. | plenty; but, as you cannot lend me your ear, we will 
In his : anxiety to preserve ai : | . , 4 


3. Gilbert's death. 4. Walter's arrest. 5. The d 
f the Queen, In Mary and her Confessor I de 
‘atholics of the most enlarged minds, 
r, and earnest to save Walter, even to hastening 
ce, that union with a woman of such known 
sentiments might divert Gilbert is a sincere 
but bigoted man, one of the old reformers, ready to 
suffer death for his opinions, or to inflict it. Stephen, 
so violent in his hate of heresy as half to be ignorant of 
| his own interested motives in seeking Walter’s death. 
| But it is from delineating th € progress of Walter’s mind 
| that I expect success. At first he is restless and un- 
| happy, dreading the sacrifices which _ his prinelp les 


| require; ; the danger of his friend and his death excite 


ath 








sincere, but 


leratir 


—staA° 
a 





sus} icion. 


of a son, for the } purpose of being printed. j an increasing enthusiasm; the kindness of the priest, 


eath. | 


and Mary’s love, overcome him; he consents to tem- 
porise, and is arrested; then he settles into the suffering 
and steady courage of a Christian. To this I feel equal, 
and long to be about it. I expect a good effect from 
he ing hymn to be sung by Mary, and from the 
From the Mary and 
ike, and hear 

fire is kindled, 
e light of the 
Iter is described 
to his martyred 
tory can excite 
be to occa- 
The story 
the only martyrdom-plays 
sse—the best is 
have two bad 
lien I see you I 
‘ minute parts, 
formally ina 














um: they tur 


el together 









ards each other's opini ions. 
has the advantage of novelty: 
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with 





an 


the iit 
h are almost too minute to relate 


ell you more; 








He thus apologizes to Mr. Beprorp for 
making the Devil, in his fine ballad of The 
Old Woman of Berkeley, ride on horseback :— 
You ask me why the Devil sia s on horseback. 
The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman, and that would 
be reason enough; but, moreover, the history doth aver 
that he came on horseback for the old woman, and rode 
before her, ant 1 that the colour cf rse was black. 
Should [ ify the hi tory, ¢ ce Apollyon a 
pedestrian? Besides, Grosvenor, ilyon is cloven- 


footed; and I humbly conecive that a biped— and I 














lark majesty to be otherwise— 
would walk clumsily upon cloven 


Apollyon wings, according to the 
n and, indeed, how should he? For 
were they , of feathers, like the angels, they would be 
burned in the everlasting fire; and were they of leather, 
ike a bat’s, they would be shrivel! I conclude, 
herefore, that wings he hath not. Yet do we find, 
ers histories, that 





li 

t 

fron l sundry re put ‘ ible authors an d div 
he transporteth himself from place to place with exceed- 
ipidity. Now, as he « fast or fly, he 
must have some conveyance. Stage coaches to the in- 
fernal regions there are none, though the road be much 
nented. Balloons would burst at setting out, the 
air would be so ravified with the heat; but horses he 
may have of a parg vular ree eed, 





cannot wa 








Here he narrates his poetical doings: 


COMPLETION OF MADOC. 

Yesterday I fini Madoc, God! and tho- 
roughly to my own facti have resolved on 
one great, labe , an lieal al n. It was my 
design to identify Madoe with Mango Capac, the | 
lator of Peru: in this I have totally failed, therefore 
Mango Capac is to be the hero of another poem; and 
ying Madoc down the Maranon, I shall 
i probable opinion and land him in Flo- 
1 instead of the Peruvians, who have no 
striking manners for my poem, we get among the wild 
North American Indians; on thei ir customs and super- 
stitions, facts must be grounded, and woven into the 
work, spliced so neatly as not to betray the junction. 
at . »« « » So much for 














cis- 





instead of ca 
follow tl 





re, 














} A 

ions I de 
Madoc; it great work done, and n y brain is now 
ready to neceive the Dom Daniel, the next labour in 
succession. the metre of this poem I have thought 
d my mPa resolution is to write it irregularly, 
for this I could give you reasons in 











mu¢ h, a 





defer it till you hear the poem. This work is intended 
for immediate publication. 


In the same letter we have a description of 


THE LAUGHING GAS. 

Oh, Tom! such a gas has Davy discovered, the 
gaseous oxyde Oh, Tom! I have had some; it made 
me laugh and tingle in every toe and finger tip. Davy 
| has actually invented a new pleasure, for which lan- 
guage has no name. Oh, Tom! I am going for more 
this evening; it makes one strong, and so happy! so 
gloriously happy! and without any after-debility, but, 
instead of it, increased strength of mind and body. Oh, 
excellent air-bag! Tom, I am sure the air in heaven 
{ must be this wonder-working gas of delight. 
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de THEY soon found the ‘aie a study com- | will be dif 
pletely alien to his tastes and temperament. conflagration. 
He thus writes of it to Mr. Beprorp: actually has a 


not till the genera 





caued ye terday 









































one of the sides, 
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which empties all the filth before the entrance. . . | the | n venders,—of the 1 
eA e Png ee , Shee : atl) noitl 1 Stn alte 4 | 
SOUTHEYS LAW STUDIES, Government will ( nse the city t . : : 
aria aay eae | On his return to Eneland, Sourney desired 
: 4] er lawa 7+. | MOr sui nat Y it \ ] sn i | é 
1 love t » country, I love stu love applied lately for permiss to , t} treet in ¥ it ) take up his residence at the Lakes, and wrote 
Hut in leval studies it is the o1 btlety of the mind | *PP2ec 44 : Mission : ‘ : at 
es in ] pellets “ tie only subdtiet) nC, TN bo itvad. and it was refosed. 7 sone of the curious | to CoLermGr, who was then living there, 
at is exercised. owever, ani) P | ee os - ; ‘ 
_— a “as absurdities of the P. t. An! ) 1,| for his opinion. In his reply CoLeR1nGE gives 
and it is too late to veer a ) —— A ae ae ia ae : 
rer aes . 7 who was terribly shaken his car y t ed | the folowing des ription ot 
chos en pliy succeeded in it, Icaught at the : : | c 
. Sail i pavement in his street, applied t 
plank, and ed the great mast in my reach;]*)) |. an Riis Siena 4 ois, “ee nee GRETA sAt1 
ol 1 In rable veelf to swim } > and by. Gros- uiow Him to have lt men BS y ud i It. | , : ; 
perhaps i may ible myself to swim by and Dy. r ee ¢ | ( , gy ae Oa eee ee 
venor, I have nothing of what the world calls ambition. The filthi i : : . 
4 + ? ie filthi the place | l 5 h 
I never thought it possible that I could be a great law- sale BIS, ae , : al 
yer: I should as soon expect to be the man in the NE ee ; sagen 
= ° : eleven tate of Pomba Lf rsma vhich 
moon My views were bounded—my hopes to an om et) 4] ntry ows t] l } 
, as x hee half importation, still leaving > } ntry | flows the rivi 1 catches 
inco of 500/. a year, of which I could lay by half to i Pa “Sag. Seas ee i ' 
- ‘ ony PS slaves, that property might not be invaded. ¢ the ng | In front 
effect my escape with. Possibly the stage may exceed | *. mane : Cae eat ee fe ; 
: : : since, a petition was presented that the ry W L iy of tent- 
this. . . . I am not indolent; I loathe indolence; : =e) chance : ; : | ; : 
= : d ; : negroes, and a few were ported 1 « ( } 4uke Mountains ives a 
but, indeed, reading law is laborious indolence—it is : eeaie ; ; : . > 
1: When they have grown old in service and slav the | of anc lea 
thrashing straw. I have read, and read, and read; megae «te: Sse Tae re ok ae a a ro ko : a 
} iy oar I 11 , trick of Portuguese generosity 1s to give 1 their | wedge-shaped lake Bassenthwait ( 
H the de H it cs reme ave lv ° “ms . > + . 
ut Lin levi \ it can rem lave 1 sna liberty: that as if, in y 1 man, v n his | Di entwater and Lodore full in viev fat 
possible attent | hg atten . toc yminand voli . bd . 114 : ss , . rem r > ’ » * 4 i 
No! li +. waloentood horse-was grown old, should turn him adrift, stead of tains , Behind us 1Ss) 
as ibs ,1 , the lips pronounce ypuaets giving the old animal the run of his park. Of « daw, s th, greel with two chasms and a tent- 
and re-read it; it was very clear; I remembered the} >, )' . fae ‘ Wie okie his eis Sena Pl ba ga ae ea Se 
black beggars are numerous. Gr Lie 1, and 1 | like ridge in the larger. <A fuirer scene you have not 
pa ze, the sentence,—but close the book, and all was ae “ae . , Pike c oth , Wj pla aesaeeaics 
W I Sane grey beards, they look strangely; and , that have ¢ yout gs. Vithout goiug from our 
gone! ere I »pender an, even on less than | & , pn, : E “i a : ; 
yal e it Iedapencent aan, even « ; the leprosy, are the most hideous obj imaginable, | own nds we | | that can please a numan being. 
I now possess, I should long since have made the a ciel deceased eine ; | ee yr 
3 age fh e@ olk nen wear noth their | , and, wi AAS 
blessed bonfire, and rejoiced that I was free and con-}| ..) .) . : eae Ri alae = 
Gitted ¢ with their woolly hair and their broad features, | | 
TOT u . + “° 1 H 
“one sometimes so fearfully ugly that I do not wor t the | histories 
| But tl 


From his letters from Lisbon we extract | frequency of negresses in 
count ry sold his ¢ vn dawg Seay al r " The 





some interesting passages 




















tuguese despise the negroes, and by way of ins 
SCENES IN LISBON. ( them as they pass: this is their stro 
On Sunday a princess was christened. In the contempt. Our phrase, “a fig f 
ing the guns fired a signal for all persons to illuminate. | ¢xplai by umulet int i te ft, 
It was a pleasing sight from our wi ing low; the town all | called a fiya: the mules and asses w ar It t 
starred, and the moving lights of the shipping. . . . figure of a hand closed, the th mb cocked out between 
sut the river, seen by say from hence, is a far | the fore and middle finger first \ tior 
finer spectacle than art can make. It lies li “a a plain ina curious poem by he far s l 
of light under the heaven, the trees and atink, now | only good, Portuguese paint He hia i ] 
forming a dark and distinct foreground, and now undis- when a child to save him from an evil « r | 
tinguishable in shade as the moon moves on her way; in more danger on his be ndsom 
—Almada stretching its black isthmus into the waters, ] quick; as we say, oo clever t V The 
that shine like midnight snow. . . . A magnificent | “gift of the gab,” be of Portt é 


LO COAX, 





equipage _ 11 our window on Monday: it was a] tion: gaban is t 
nobleman cit! rried, or to court. The 
carriage was de awn by four horses, each covered with a 
white netting, and crested with ‘white plumes; they CINTRA. 
were very restive, indeed but half broke in. I had seen 





going to be m: 





He speaks with a poet’s rapture of 


The fire flies were abundant when we first came 
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| He was disappointed with the Lakes at 
first. He says of them in a letter to Mr. 
BepFroRD: 





rhese lakes are like rivers; but - 1e Mondego 
und the Tagus! And these moun , beautiful 
leed are they shaped and paves bat oh for t 





; 
and for Cintra, my paradise!— the 


| heaven on earth of my hopes; and if ever I should 











| have a house at Cintra, as in earnest sincer hope 
| I shall, Il not y ive me one twelvemonth, and eat 
Pa " ys,and be very happy? In 





ave lived abroad too long to be 











them breaking in before, and on these occasions they here; it was like faery land to > them sparkli t L h 
always fill the carriage with servants to make it heavy, | under the trees a 1, | Contented in and: I miss southern luxuries,— 
so that their necks also run a chance of being broken numerous —their ee ee rt. fruits, the wines; I miss the sun in heaven, having been 
in. It was like the pomp of romance. They bury in| put we have an oy inet ; j upon a short allow ance of sunbeams the se last ten d YS; 
covered buildings that adjoin the church; the graves places,—a winged h CER | SE | and if the nervous fluid be the galv | the 
-~ built in ee oy age yt oe may per-'}5, colony a orey oround } ational tke | ava ‘4 | the el = fiuid, ” = oo 
aps, remember such at Bristol, at St. Paul's, which I REDE ES pe } 4 — - ea ed ht, zounds! what an effect must these 
po buil ling. Quicklime is thrown in with every body, - fed — — 4 die ae ae | dark y clouds have upon a poor nervous fellow, 
which, of course, is soon consumed: still the bones cacuiee i colts... pa. 2G, UR ‘ts } wh se b has been in a state of high illumination 
accumulate, and occasionally these places are cleared | sone ig like that animal. but ; | for the last fifteen months! 
out. mana : rr ‘ wholly different,—shaped like a | tle, with wi s lik Just then Mr. C. W. W. Wynn pr‘ cure d 
They have a singular mode of fishing at Costa, a} 4 bee, and black :— they sell them in es at Lisbon | for him the office of private secretary to Mr. 
_ ae Sn igi he ahs - — ee — " . _ | Corry, Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ire- 
paid and fed by the captain regularly,—not ac ording | to ae nt rong _— m z igecne aiid. ; eae et land, with a salary of 4002. a J ear. He 
id “lig | ee a party thus mounted; a J JON LEAN, TO IKE acce] ted it and hastened to Dublin. At this 


to their success. Half hold one end of a rope, the other | the easy pace and sure step of the John burros. At 





is carried off in the boat; the rope is about half a mile} the south-western extre! AP a IEE IES 2 
in length, the net in the middle. <A high surf breaks '| iailaine which we have twicd visited.—a chanel ta. the 
on the shore; the men then thrust off the boat, them- Virgin (who is omnipresent in Portugal), on one of the 


selves breast-deep, and stooping under every wave that | stony summits, far from any house: it is the strangest 
meets them; the others row round to shore, and then | mixture you can imagi : 

they all haul in. This place is about nine miles only searcely, on approac aes ates 
from Lisbon, and yet criminals run away there and are | jg building, and from the shape and 1 
safe. Sometimes a magistrate goes down, but they chapel itself, it looks like the ark left | 
always know that he is coming, and away to the woods upon Mount Ararat. Long flights of st 


for the day. It is common to go there from town, aud | and among the rocks are many 








rooms, d 
dine upon the sands. The people are civil and in-| }jouse the pilgrims who frequent ps af 
offensive; indeed, generally so over Portugal, except | family live below with ‘ 
among the boatmen, who have enough intercourse with 7 
foreigners to catch all their vices. 


the keys. From this spot 
coast lies like a map below you to Cape Espichel wi 
the Tagus. Tis a strange place, that catches every 
cloud, and I have felt a tempest there when there has 
been no wind below. In case of plague it would be an 
excellent asylum. 








I ortugal must sure sly have improved vas tly 
since the following was written : 


At the north-western extre mity is a 

Lisbon has twice been clean since the creation. | rock which we have not yet visited, where people go to 
Noah’s flood washed it once, and the fire after the | see fishermen run the risk of breaking their necks. by 
earthquake purified it. When it will be clean again, | walking down a precipice. I have said nothing to you 








point we must pause, and reserve for another 
notice the remainder of the volume. 


* Francis Cha intrey, R.A. Recollections of 
a Life, Practice, and Opinions. By GEORGE 
Jones, R.A. London: Moxon. 1849. 

Tuer is an art of the pen, as well as of the 
brush or the chisel. Mr. Jones is, doubtless, 
well aware that without some mechanical skill 
in the management of colours it would be in 
vain for a man, possessed even of the finest 
ideas, to — e a picture. Language is the 
material of books, as colours of painting; and 
to produce a book, as distinguished from a mere 

volume of letter-press, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to possess some art in the employment of 
the material of which it is composed. Not 








that in a volume which purports merely to 
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contain friendly recollections of an eminent 
artist, written “by a brother artist, without 
pretending even to the dignity of biography, 
we look for the artistic finish to be expected 
in the work ofa professional author; but still, 
in every literary production, however modest 
its pretensions, we do expect some acquaintance 
with the principles of the language in which it 
is written. 

Mr. Jonzs is not only an artist, and a Royal 
Academician ; he is also evidently a man of 
varied erudition, but, unfortunately for his 
readers, his acquaintance with his mother 
tongue is far from being on a par with his 
classical acquirements. He ought certainly to 
have studied Lindley Murray, or whoever else 
may be the oracle of these later days, before | 
sitting down to pen his Recollections. Nor is | 
it merely in the construction of his sentences 
that Mr. Jones offends: the whole arrange- | 
ment (if arrangement it can be called,) of the | 
work is equally faulty and confused. It is the | 
interest alone which attaches to the subject | 
that encourages the reader in his endeavour to | 
develop a meaning from the author’s frequently 
almost unintelligible sentences, and chaos of 
anecdotes and remarks. 

This not being a consecutive narrative, but | 
rather an exposition of CHANTREY’s character 
and opinions, we shall not, as we usually do, | 
in dealing with works of a biographical nature, | 
attempt to give an outline of the whole con- 
tents, but rather confine ourselves to the trans- | 








cription of afew of those anecdotes and cha- | 
racteristic descriptions which may best serve 
to elucidate the design of the author. We 
shall, however, chiefly dwell on what concerns 
CHANTREY’s artistic works, on his ideas of art 
in general, rather than on his criticisms of | 
particular works, as being more likely to be | 
interesting and intelligible to the general 
reader, than discussions on pictures or statues, 
most of which he has never seen. Ere com- 
mencing, however, we must premise, in justice 
to Mr. Jonrs, that he seems not only to have 
been a zealous, but a faithful, recorder of his 
friend’s habits and opinions. If we cannot 
allow his production to be a book, in our sense 
of the term, we must concede that it contains 
the matter to have formed one. We only 
regret that he had not handed over his mate- 
rials to some one who might have worked them 
up more carefully and skilfully. 

We transcribe Mr. Jonxs’s brief account of | 
Cuantrey’s birth, parentage, and early cir- 
cumstances. It will be a sufficient commen- | 
tary on what we have said concerning his style: 


Sir Francis Chantrey was born at Norton, in Derby- 
shire, not far from Sheffield, in 1782. His father cul- 
tivated a small property of his own. To his son Francis 
he wished to give an education suited to his station, and 
based on the best dictates of common sense, which 
through life the sculptor developed in a most exemplary | 
manner, for whatever may be the opinion of the world 
as to his merits as an artist, or his accomplishments as 
a man, all agree in acknowledging his remarkable and 
undeviating sagacity. Chantrey’s father died when he 
was eight years of age, and his mother soon married 
again, which probably prevented an earlier consideration 
of her son’s course of life, and his profession was not 
determined by his friends until he had reached his 
sixteenth year, at which period their intention was to 
place him with a lawyer in Sheffield. Chantrey saw in 
a shop window in that town some carving in wood, 
which induced him to deelare his wish to be a carver 
instead of a solicitor, which was acceded to by his rela- 
tives, and he was, in consequence, bound apprentice to 
Mr. Ramsay, a carver in wood, at Sheffield, where he 
commenced a career for his future maintenance. At 
the house of his master he met Mr. Raphael Smith, the 
distinguished draftsman in crayon. 





It was his acquaintance with this gentleman 
that first made young Cuantrey ambitious of 
attempting a higher style of art than that 
which had originally been his choice as a pro- 
fession. Having gained by painting portraits 
a small sum of money, which he eked out by 
loan, the young artist went to London, to try 
his fortune in the great world. With charac- 
teristic prudence, however, on first arriving in 
the metropolis, he sought employment as an 
assistant carver in wood, But, after some time, 
becoming tired of this pursuit, he recommenced 
portrait painting, and by means of his perfor- 
mances in this line, attracted some notice as 
an artist. Meanwhile, he continued his studies, 
“making models in clay of the human figure, 
and then hanging pieces of drapery on them, 
that he might get a perfect knowledge of the 
way, and the best way, that it should be repre- 
sented.” His first imaginative work, a model 
of the head of Satan, was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1808. Apropos of this 
head, there is an interesting anecdote given by 
Sir Henry Russet, in an appendix furnished 


| by him to this work, and forming the most 


valuable part of it. We transcribe it here, as 


| being not an inappropriate place : 


In going from the parlour to the studio, our way lay 
through a passage, on both sides of which there were 
shelves covered with his models of busts. In one corner 
stood a head of Milton’s Satan, uttering, with a scornful 


| expression, his address to the Sun. Sir Francis said, 


“ That head was the very first thing that I did after I 
came to London. I worked at it in a garret, with a 


| paper cap on my head, and, as I could then afford only 


one candle, I stuck that one in my cap, that it might 
move along with me, and give me light whichever way 


| I turned.” 
| 


His next work was a monument to the Vicar 
of Sheffield. The following extract, while it 
concludes the narrative of the obscure portion 
of his life, is full of encouragement for those 
who are yet struggling with the thorns and 
briars which generally obstruct the earlier 
stages of the path to distinction : 


Soon after this (the erection of the vicar’s monument) 


| his friend, Mr. Tappin, the architect, introduced him to 
| Mr. Daniel Alexander, from whom he received an order 


to execute four colossal busts for Greenwich Hospital, of 
the Admirals Duncan, Howe, Vincent, and Nelson, 
and this probably was the source which produced 
and forwarded his future employment and success; 
for, consoling as it may be to the unsuccessful, yet it 
should be cautionary to those entering the profession to 
know, that during eight years after the sculptor’s com- 
mencement he avowed that he did not gain five pounds 


| by his labour as a modeller, and until he executed the 


bust of Horne Tooke in clay, he had but little prospect 
of success; yet this single effort obtained for him com- 
missions to the amount of 12,0007. 


Our readers will agree with us that this is a 
good deal to be told in one sentence. From 
the time that he modelled the bust of Horne 
Tooke, CHanrrey’s professional career seems 
to have been one of uninterrupted success. 
By this personage also the young sculptor was 
introduced into society, and had the advantage 
of meeting in familiar intercourse many of the 
most distinguished men of the day. In the 
year 1811, about the same period that he 
became intimate with Horne Tooke, he mar- 
ried a cousin of his own, a lady with a dower 
of 10,000/.; so that altogether fortune now 
smiled upon him, nor did she in his case prove 
a fickle goddess. 

That she did not, however, may be attributed 
to himself—to his ability, energy, perseverence, 
good temper and good sense. Guizor designates 
the genius of the English nation as the genius 
of common sense. CnanTREY’s genius, at 





least, was pre-eminently so. That union of 
qualities which we are accustomed to call 
common sense (not so common however as the 
name would seem to indicate) were in him 
exalted into genius. That appreciation of the 
fitting and correct—that avoidance of the 
absurd and the affected, which is so deno- 
minated when applied to the affairs of every- 
day life—he carried with him into the practice 
of art. He is emphatically the artist of real 
life; and yet not on this account to be deemed 
wanting in the creative power of genius. His 
statues are all instinct with that life which the 
Promethean touch of genius alone can bestow, 
and without which all attempt at the repre- 
sentation of human nature, under whatever 
form of art, is but giving the likeness of the 
outward without affording any indication of its 
“noble guest.” In the works of CuanTREY we 
behold delineated the minds of the persons he 
represented; and genius alone can depict mind. 
Witness Mr. Jones :— 


The remark has often been made, that Chantrey’s art 
was simple imitation, which is in part true, though far 
from entirely so, for the pathos of all his figures was the 
result of his own reflection or imagination. . He never 
saw Grattan speaking, yet he introduced the energy of 
attitude which he thought would result from the mind 
of that orator; in Canning and Pitt the firmness of the 
men, in Jackson the repose, and in all his figures he 
contemplated the fitting result of the mental character 
of the individual; to all he contrived to give grandeur, 
without deducting from likeness. His mind was more 
turned to the tender than to the violent or heroic, and 
his treatment of sepulchral subjects indicated this feel- 
ing; in the memorials of children and females his success 
was pre-eminent, and, when he told the spectator of the 
death of the head of a family by a wreath of lilies, in 
which the principal flower was broken from the circle, 
he did as much as any poetic metaphor has ever acom- 
plished; the fading form of the flower to signify the 
consumptive, and the drooping for the sorrowful, were 
all touches of that deep, affectionate and sympathizing 
spirit with which he was so sensibly imbued. 


The sense to which we have alluded is 
strongly displayed in the opinions thus re- 
corded by Mr. Jongs :— 


Chantrey’s monuments and monumental statues were 
ulways touching and replete with sentiment, whilst his 
statues of children went to the heart of every mother, 
and delighted every parent. He was accustomed to 
laugh at what he called the classic style, though no one 
came so near to it as himself; for his works are free 
from every extraneous ornament ornament or decoration, 
and he rejected everything that called the attention 
from the simple dignity of the subject represented. He 
objected to modern warriors in the Roman cuirass, and 
statesmen with bare arms and legs, yet he did not fail to 
develope the noblest forms through his drapery. 
Chantrey soon had several commissions for works in 
bronze; and, although he always disliked and con- 
temned that class of statuary, yet, as it became his 
duty to follow the wish of his patrons, he intended to 
employ some of the great founders in brass of the 
metropolis to cast his figures; but, as he could not suc- 
ceed in that respect as he desired, he determined to 
render his work as perfect as possible, and built a large 
foundry in Eccleston Place, which was conveniently near 
to his residence. The equestrian statue of Sir Thomas 
Munro, now at Madras, which excites the wonder of 
every Indian, and the esteem of those more advanced in 
taste for Art, the statue of George the Fourth in Tra- 
falgar Square, and that of the Duke of Wellington in 
front of the Royal Exchange, were founded in the new 
building. He thought that in these statues he would 
endeavour, if it were possible, to take a position for the 
horse which had not been adopted by former artists: 
and the simplest and certainly the most reasonable pre- 
sented itself, namely, that of standing: in this intention 
he was encouraged by Lord Egremont and others. 
Before he commenced these equestrian statues, he sought 
every information he could as to what had already been 
done—and what might be done of a novel character; he 
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searched and examined all the casts and prints of 
figures on horseback, and seemed more struck by the 
equestrian statue by Verrocchio, which he had seen 
when at Venice, from the spirited character of the rider, 
which is unlike any other: and if he had lived to exe- 
cute any more statues of this class, he would, if con- 
sistent with the subject, have attempted something of 
the kind. 

And nothing can be sounder than his stric- 
tures on columns, apropos of the NeELson monu- 
ment. We are yarticularly charmed with the 
idea of “ the crick in the neck,” and can testify 
to the validity of the objection, having had 

ractical and disagreeable experience ‘of it. 
he conversation is related by Sir H, Russerx 
from the report of his brother :— 


“So,” he said, “we are to have a column for the 
Nelson monument; they are all wrong, and I have told 
them so. I do not mean to say that a column is not a 
fine thing; in itself it is a very fine thing; the taste of 
ages has proved that it is so, and any man would be a 
fool who attempted to deny it. But is it a thing suited 
to your purpose ? Now what is your purpose ? To 
perpetuate the memory of a great man. Then dura- 
bility is the quality you should look for. Those gimcrack 
things you say you have been to see of stone and metal 
combined, will never stand; the stone and metal will 
never hold together. Make a column as solid as 
you will, make it of blocks of stone piled like Dutch 
cheese upon one another, still the stone will crumble, 
and vegetation will take place in the joints. Besides, 
columns have got vulgarised in this country. The 
steam chimneys in every smoky manufacturing town 
supply you with columns by the dozen. In a country 
like Egypt it is quite a different thing. A column or 
an obelisk is a fine object there; with a flat all around 
you, as far as your eye can reach; you are glad of any- 
thing to break the uniformity of the long straight line 
that joins the earth to the sky, and you can see them 
fifty miles off; but huddled in such a town as London, 
@ column will be lost. It will give you a crick in your 
neck to look up at it. By-the-bye,” he said, “ did you 
ever see my obelisk ?” My brother told him he had 
not. “Then put on your hat,” he said, “and come 
along with me.” They walked together to a short 
distance, and as they went, Sir Francis told him that a 
neighbour of his had consulted him about a chimney 
for a steam engine that he was going to build. “ Now,” 
he said, ‘‘a chimney must be tall, and it must be 
slender;” and the advice he had given was, that the 
best models of antiquity having those qualities should 
be resorted to; but by this time they had reached a 
spot from which Sir Francis pointed to an obelisk. 
“ There,” he said, “ that is my chimney; it is 180 feet 
high, and of exactly the same proportions as Cleopatra’s 
Needle. It is the most beautiful chimney in England, 
and I may say so, as I did not design it; but though I 
did not design it, at least I knew where to look for it.” 
He said he had been consulted about a column of Port- 
land stone, and had beew asked whether it would much 
obstruct the view in Trafalgar square ? “ Why, no,” 
he said, “I do not think it will obstruct the view much, 
and, at all events, if it is made of Portland stone, it 
will not obstruct it long.” ‘The idea of durability had 
taken possession of his mind as the first and greatest 
quality to be sought for in a national monument. “ As 
you know,” he said, “the tanner is always for leather, 
I have told them that a bronze statue of Nelson is what 
they ought to raise.” Nothing will destroy a bronze 
statue but violence. Let it be as fine and as large a 
Statue as your money will afford, and you may put it 
upon a granite pedestal. 

CHANTREY was a warm admirer of the car- 
toons of Rapuagen. We subjoin his criticism 
as recorded by Mr. Jonxs, on one of these 
celebrated drawings :— 

“The Miraculous Draught of Fishes” he admired 
for the extreme simplicity and natural action of the 
figures, combined with the graceful composition of the 
group. Raphael did not think, like many painters, 
that to be natural and true is enough; he sought and 
obtained that which nature often does, and constantly 
can do; which is to produce truth, ease, action, and 
beauty in complete union. When any one made the 
oft-repeated observation on the smallness of the boats 





: “ Why that 


for such a weight, he a ays mati Fuseli: 
adds to the miracle.” 

“CHANTREY’S observations on art,” says 
Mr. Jones, “ were of the most common sense 
kind; and his reasoning on every re presenta- 
tion induced persons to think he had no poetic 
feeling ; yet, attention to his statues of children, 
his monuments to females, his group of Mrs. 
Jorpan and Infants must correct such a sup- 
position. The “persons” who so thought, 
upofi such grounds, must have given but very 
superficial consideration to the subject. Art 
is not merely produced by an unconscious 
feeling of what is true, be autiful, or sublime ; 
but by reflection upon such feelings when they 
are experienced by principles deduced from 
these reflections. (Genius must always become 
conscious before it can be converted into art; 
and the practice of original art is ever pre- 
ceded by the science, we mean in the individual 
and original artist. It is the reverse with 
regard to the public; the science of art being 
deduced by that from the works of great mas- 
ters. We conclude, for the present, with an 
extract exhibiting still further Cuantrey’s 
strong sense and just and amiable feelings :— 

Believing that the greatest moral advantages were to 
be derived from the cultivation of art and science, he 
hoped that ambitious men would be stimulated to seek 
immortality by contributing to the blessings of social 
and intellectual communion, rather than by prowess in 
war, which is common to all people, whilst the mild 
and intellectual evince that Divine influence which rules 
benevolently, bestowing and instructing. 

He had a great dislike to competition. 

He objected on the principle, that in consequence of 
so many being disappointed, the temptation became in- 


jurious: he also doubted the competency of the judges; 


and, still more, the all-influencing and unavoidable 
effect of partiality;—for who, with a kindly heart, can 
resist a disposition towards friends, or assisting the 
needy ? This mode has often been objected to, and 
may be avoided, and still leave a fair field for the 
exertion of talent. If a national work be required, let 
a number of artists be requested to make sketches, and 
receive a named sum for each; and let that which is 
most approved be adopted as the design, from which the 
large work is to be executed. This would be no hard- 


| ship to any one by whom this sort of competition might 


be undertaken, and would be made a source of profit, 
practice, and notoriety to all; instead of occasioning 
examples of failure, distress, despair, sickness, consump- 
tion, and even self-destruction. 

(To be continued.) 








Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography. WASHINGTON 
Irvine. Routledge & Co. 

THE appearance of this volume is doubly interesting 
at this moment. Mr. RovuTLepGe, acting upon the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer, in the case of 
Boosey v. Purday, wpon which a commentary appears 
in another part of THe Crirtc, has boldly set at defiance 
all claim to copyright in works of American authors, 
and has produced Irving's delightful biography of Gold- 
smith for a@ shilling, and he proiises a series of the 
best American authors at the same price. Here, then, 
is an opportunity for those who dispute the law 
down in the memorable case named above, to try the 
right. Their claims to copyright are disputed, in the 
most emphatic manner, by a defiance of them, and they 
must sustain them at once or 
Our opinion has been decidedly exy 
existence of any such copyright, and we 
that Mr. RocriepGeE will maintain his ground, vastly 
to the advantage of the public. 

The copious review of this bio 
already appeared in Tue Critic n 
all our readers with the work, see 
to notify to them that it can be pr } 
printed, fora shilling in Swain eve LLEDG ides Popular 
Library. Why does not Mr. RourLence reprint the 
works of PREscotr? They would command a lar 
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VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Personal ae of a Tour through a part 
of the Unived States and Canada; with 
Notices of the History and Institutions of 
Methodism in America. By James Dixon, 
D.D. New York: Lane & Scott. 

Dr. Drxon’s visit to America in the spring of 

last year occupied less than three months : but 

in that short period he found time to seize 
upon some of the great practical philosophies 
of the country, to store his mind with many 
useful individual observations, with fewer pre- 


judices than have fallen to the share of any of 


his countrymen travellers in America. He 
appeared as the representative of the Methodist 
Church of England, and naturally, on this 
theatre of the great development of Wesley- 


anism, from its early days, found abundant 
motives of sympathy with the mass of the 
people. Few European travellers ever come 


into contact with the people of the country. 
They naturally fall into the hands of a clique, 
whose manners and courtesies are the same in 
all countries, and with whom it is the first 
rule of politeness to adapt themselves to the 
habits of their guest. In this way they receive 
much kindness but get very little knowledge. 
Their associations at home are with the edu- 
cated, aristocratic classes, and here they look 
upon the few as leaders in the same way; 
never suspecting that there is here no oligarchy 
of taste or knowledge, and that the essential 
American characteristics are in the mass. But 
take a traveller like Dr. Dixon, who looks 
below the upper aristocratic strata for the ex- 
ercise of his affections at home, and he will 
understand the wide-spread elements at work 
in America. In this aggregate estimate of the 
nation, Dr. Dixon has done the people of this 
country justice. He sees in them long-tried, 
devoted, persistent friends of Religion and of 
Education; he notes their physical comforts, 
and without trenching on Politics, records his 
gener il impression, . “th: it the Americans pos- 
sess a larger amount of social prosperity than 
any other people upon earth.” Were a ready 
proof of this wanted, without any inordinate 
national vanity we might appeal to the steady 
and extensive immigration which is constantly 
setting in to our shores. In this age of ready 
communication between the different portions 
of the world, population will flock to that 
quarter where the human race receives its 
greatest welfare, as water will rise to the level 
of its source. There can be no delusion in 
this. If it were an error it would have ex- 
ploded long since. Western immigration has 
been attacked in Europe since its beginning, 
but people still continue to come. ‘There 1s 
no jugglery ; there are no false pretences; no 
interested agents; no magnificent schemes 
Each man or family obeys the law of its own 
interest. Others have tried the journey and 
been rewarded; they will follow. How noise- 
lessly, yet how certainly, how widely the 
movement goes on! An Irishman is denounced 
in — sony and starves; the same per- 
sonage comes to America at once a 
prosperous and applauded member of soc iety 
W ho will say that America is not playing her 
- in the ‘wold as a vast agent of human 
happiness ? 


and is 





Eng lish men in fact, tired of opposing what 
they cannot contradict, have begun generally 
to take a short turn in their argument by 
resolutely claiming the result as a natural 


development of Old England. We are get 
ting to be no longer Americans, but Anglo- 
Saxons. In Dr. Dixon’s words: “On this 
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soil the Anglo-Saxon race is asserting its 
supremacy on a gigantic scale, and with a rare 
energy and vigor. 
nun, which every visitor must perceive at once, 
that his own country’s type of humanity is 
predominant. 
Rerose are seen in large numbers on the 
western continent; but they all become An- 
glicised. Just as the ‘father of waters,’ the 
Mississippi, receives the innumerable tributary 
streams which flow in every direction to swell 
and deepen its flood, and then in turn are 
blended with and become one with the parent 
current ; so, in like manner, all the races 
which flock to America feel the force, do 
homage to the superiority, and fall into the 
current of Anglo-Saxon life. In two or three 
generations nothing of the German, the 
Dutchman, the Frenchman, the Celt remains 
but his name. He has lost his foreign dis- 
tinctness, much of his physiognomy, and all the 
peculiar characteristics of his origin; so that 
the true identity existing between England 
and America is an identity of race. Other 
things are but the external adornings of the 
same soul and body, the same mental and ma- 
terial organization. England's sons, language, 
sentiments, freedom, enterprise, courage, re- 
ligion—all live in America; and are uniting 
to form the greatest empire of race on which 
the sun ever shone. England consequently 
reappears on American ground ; and it is im- 
possible, historically, to separate the destinies 
of the same people; the annals of the Anglo- 
Saxon race must ever include the American 
branch.” 

But this is a question for the Ethnologists. 
Dr. Drxon is so liberal in the admission of 
facts that we think he should be charitably 
allowed a little latitude in his explanation of 
them. After all it is the wisest course for 
John Bull to take; having found that he can- 
not browbeat or bully us, he is like a sensible 
schoolboy who claims relationship with the 
valor which he cannot overpower. If a man 
has strength enough to stand up to you ina 
fair fight, he is worthy to be your friend. 

Dr. Drxon’s tour is published in five parts ; 
—A Personal Narrative, an Historical Account 
of Methodism in America, the Institutions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, a view of its 
territorial progress in the United States, and 
an agitation of the Slavery Question. The 
last has been entirely omitted in the American 
edition. Leaving the observations upon, and 
statistics of the Methodist Church as useful 
references, to the reader, we shall glean here 
and there a passing observation of the “ per- 
sonal narrative.” 

At the outset we notice an occasional cha- 
racteristic example of the habitual notions of 
au Englishman with reference to America. 
There is an amusing instance at Bunker Hill, 
where the traveller’s friend seems to have had 
an odd idea of “ magnanimity :"— 








BUNKER'S HILL, 
My friend seemed to doubt whether I should have 
the magnanimity to ascend this monument of American 
prowess and independence, and was evi lently surprised 











when he found that it was my purpose to do so. In 
such circumstances, however, I thought the wiser way 
was to fi t . 





past quarrels, and mak best of pre- 





sel It is of 
lit , certainly, it can 
indicate nothing but folly for Englishmen and Ameri- 
entertain ill feelings on account of national 


differences, 


t opportunities of observation and 
se to cherish old grudges; and, c 
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And a still better one on Dr. D.’s first trust- 
ing himself, rather heroically, to an American 
rail-car! 





It is a singular phenome- | 


People from all nations in | 





FEARS OF THE BRAVE. 

This was the first time I saw an American “railroad- 
car,” as it is called. My reading had furnished me 
| with a good stock of prejudice, and I expected anything 
| rather than an agreeable journey. Bad rails, jolting 
carriages, disagreeable and odious accommodation, with 
| the likelihood of getting off the line, and being maimed 

or knocked on the head, were the several ideas which 
| filled my mind. First appearances did not tend to 
| remove these impressions. The carriages looked like 
great monstrous machines; the wheels much larger, and 
| the bodies prodigiously higher, than in our own country. 
| These feelings were soon dissipated. I found myself in 
| a spacious saloon, with an aise, or path-way, down the 
| middle, and high enough for the tallest man to stand or 
| walk upright. The seats appeared more promising 
still, They were placed across from the aisle to the 
window, and intended te hold two passengers each, 
beautifully lined and cushioned with velvet. These 
seats were so constructed as to turn up, and form a sort 
of family pew, in which the inmates might sit face to 
face. These compartments, so formed, accommodate 
four persons; who might, if they chose, hold a friendly 
téte-a-téte as they journeyed on. ‘The saloon is win- 
dowed from end to end; and these windows draw up 
and down to admit the fresh air, at the discretion of 
the passengers. Each of these saloons is also furnished 
with an excellent stove, heated as the weather may 
require. I know not exactly how many persons one of 
these rooms will accommodate, but certainly not less 
than sixty or eighty, and they are generally full. The 
speed is not so rapid as our first-class trains, but equal 
to some of those which move at a moderate rate. 

“ Travelling on, I began to think the thing was not so 
very bad. Apprehension of an overthrow soon gave 
way to confidence, and, so Jar as safety was a question, 
the matter was settled.” 


There is more interest in the writer’s curious 
account of his 


EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS OF NIAGARA. 

From all I had read, as well as from the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, I had always supposed that the scenery 
around, the country itself, was bold, lofty, sublime,— 
whereas it is perfectly level. Through the same de- 
ception I had imagined that the waters of the river 
must have rushed through some mighty chasm, some 
prodigious rent and fissure of mountain, broken through 
to form the channel, whilst overhanging rocks, hideous 
precipices, and lofty peaks, frowned in awful majesty 
upon the current as it passed; but instead of this being 
the case, the banks are quite even, and covered with 
verdure, plants, flowers, and beautiful trees. Under the 
influence of the same misconception, I had next fancied 
that the visitor was always placed at the bottom of the 
Falls, that the torrent fell at his feet, that he had to 
lift up his astonished eyes to gaze on the descending 
flood; whilst, in reality, he finds himself at the top, on 
a level with the edge of the precipice, having to look 
down into a frightful gulf below. 


The description which follows of this great 
wonder of nature is very elaborate, with a 
rather indefinite theory of the beautiful, in the 
enunciation of which Niagara is called “a 
liquid machine.” Perhaps, a rather heathenish 
ejaculation forced from the lips of the Doctor 
of Divinity, comes nearer to the matter :— 
“ Conceptions,” says he, “are difficult, perfect 
description impossible: nature has, however, 
supplied us with the power of short ejaculations 
in the place of all other means of expression: 
and, after gazing with indescribable intensity 
on this glorious object, I could only exclaim, 
‘It is like beautiful robes falling from the 
shoulders of a goddess!’” 

A brief visit to Canada succeeds. Our 
readers may desire to know the result of the 
traveller’s comparison; it is not unfavourable 
to the southern border. 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Let us look at the case. On the American side, the 
people are all life, elasticity, buoyancy, activity; on the 





Canadian side we have a people who appear subdued, 








tame, spiritless, as if living much more under the in- 
fluence of fear than hope. Again: on the American 
territory we behold men moving as if they had the idea 
that their calling was to act, to choose, to govern—at 
any rate to govern themselves; on the Canada soil we 
see a race, perhaps more polite than the other, but who 
seem to live under the impression that their vocation is 
to receive orders, and obey. Then, on the American 
side, you are placed in the midst of incessant bustle, 
agitation; the hotels are filled, coaches are in eonstant 
movement, railroad trains passing and repassing with 
their passengers, while men of business are seen pushing 
their concerns with impassioned ardour. On the Canada 
shore we have comparatively still life; delicate, genteel, 
formal. Moreover, on the American territory, all along 
the shores of the lakes, the country is being cleared, 
houses and villages built, works put up, incipient ports 
opened, and trade begun. On the Canada shore, un- 
broken forest appears for miles, while the small openings 
which have been made present themselves to view in a 
very infantine and feeble state of progress. 

Canada now only belongs to Great Britain by a fig- 
ment, a tri‘dition, a loyalty, a recollection of heroic 
deeds; and not by any material interest or benefit. 
Nay, in the present state of things, cast off by the 
mother country, and left to their own resources, with 
the United States just by their side, possessing vast 
political power and influence; a growing credit, and 
monetary resources; a prodigious mercantile and com- 
mercial navy ; an active, industrious, and virtuous 
people; a government capable, in all respects, and 
equally disposed, to foster, protect, and strengthen all 
its possessions;—we say, with all these things staring 
them in the face, the policy of this country has made 
it the plain, palpable interest of the Canadians to seek 
for annexation. This is as clear as any problem in 
Euclid. How long the tradition and the penalty will 
weigh against the interests now put in tle balance 
against them, nobody need be at a loss to determine. 
Perhaps the non election of General Cass will settle 
the question for the next four years; but, had that 
gentleman obtained the presidency of the States,—-why 
the world would have presented itself in different phases 
at the end of the above period. 


With a few occasional passages, we leave 
this work, as a noteworthy addition to the 
liberal stock of English travels in America. 


AN ANECDOTE OF DICKENS (?) 


Enter an American store, and, instead of being baited, 
wheedled, and deceived, the language, as expressed by 
action, is, “You may buy, if you please. It is your 
own concern; do as you like.” It came to the author’s 
knowledge,—and the fact will illustrate our point,— 
that a very popular traveller and writer, who was re- 
ceiving the incense of the fashionable world in the 
States next to adoration, in the midst of this excitement 
sent for a grave tradesman to wait upon him at his 
rooms; no doubt with the intention of entering inte 
some business arrangements. What was the reply? In 
spirit, “ My compliments to Mr. , and inform him 
it is not the custom of our house for one of its principals 
to seck or receive orders in such circumstances. If 
Mr. wishes to do business with us, or has any- 
thing to propose, he must come to us; we shall be glad 
to see him.” “ How rude!” says one of the gentlemen 
of “the trade,” in “the Row,” or at the West End. 
Well, the question of rudeness must be settled betwixt 
the two parties. It is just possible that the American 
might think it as rude to be summoned to attend the 
English traveller, as the latter considered it in him. 
We only select this instance of independence as illus- 
trative of character. It is a general trait. 








AN UNUSUAL SPECTACLE. 

We arrived at our destination (in Western Canada) 
in time for public service, and had a good attendance. 
Here I beheld an unusual spectacle; when I gave out 
the hymn, the whole congregation swung round, with 
the regularity of a regiment of soldiers wheeling to the 
right-about,— turning their backs upon me. I was 
startled, not knowing but the sight of an Englishman 
had either put them into a fright, or produced some 
other unpleasant sensation, till told that it was the 
Presbyterian custom, and our people had learned it from 
them. We are certainly a very learniny people; but 
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the sooner these St. Catharine folks, and all others, un- 
learn the vile practice, the better. 


FLAT BOTTOMED STEAMERS. 


Mr. Ferrier, and a fine old gentleman, one of the 
owners of the steamer in which we were passing down 
the river (the St. Lawrence), had a long debate re- 
specting steam navigation. This latter gentleman, I 
found, in connexion with his father, was the first to 
employ steam power on the St. Lawrence, and had been 
very successful in his vocation. I learned from this 
conversation many things respecting American steamers, 
of which I had before been ignorant. I had seen that 
these vessels possessed amazing space, especially on 
deck, giving them the means of providing a splendid 
saloon and beautiful state-rooms by their sides for pas- 
sengers, and an equally fine promenade on the outside, 
where I had often sat or walked, enjoying the fresh air, 
and looking at the surrounding country. I found now 
that this space was gained by projections from the sides 
of the vessel in the form of beams or spars, ana on 
these projections a platform considerably wider than the 
vessel itself was obtained. But was there no danger of 
the steamer, in case of a squall arising, turning over on 
her beam ends? To obviate this, it seems, an instru- 
ment, on the principle of the cork-jacket employed by 
amateurs in swimming, is placed on each side; so that 
in case the vessel reels, she is righted again by this in- 
strument. It was told me that by the use of these 
appliances, it is impossible for any vessel in any weather 
to be capsized. The argument of these two clever and 
experienced disputants turned on the possibility of 
crossing the Atlantic in one of these flat-bottomed 
steamers so guarded; Mr. Ferrier taking the affirmative 
side, and our other friend the negative. All manner of 
science was brought to bear on the points in dispute; 
and whether it might be more profitable to employ this 
species of ship, I know not; but think, from what I 
heard, that it is possible to cross the ocean in one of 
these flat-bottomed American river vessels, sufficiently 
guarded by the cork-jacket. Our countrymen need not 
be surprised if they see, some day, in the Mersey, a 
grand flat-bottomed steamer, with a saloon as magnifi- 
cent as the drawing-room of a palace, and state-rooms 
as convenient and beautiful as the sleeping apartments 
of a first-rate hotel. 





A Visit to the Shetland Isles. By W. C. 
Bryant. New York. 1849. 


Mr. W. C. Bryant, the greatest and truest 
poet America has produced, and whose works 
are as well known and as popular here as in 
his own country, has, it seems, during the 
last summer, paid a visit to this country, and 
he has sent home some graphic and interesting 
descriptions of British scenery, which, from so 
accomplished a pen, will have a charm even 
for English readers. We present one of them, 
which has been published in a New York 
Journal. 

THE NOUP OF TIE NOSS. HIGHLAND TRAITS. 

A steep descent brought us to the little strait, bor- 
dered with rocks, which divides Bressay from the 
island called the Noss. A strong south wind was 
driving in the billows from the sea with noise and 
foam, but they were broken and checked by a bar of 
rocks in the middle of the strait, and we crossed to 
the north of it in smooth water. The ferryman told us 
that when the wind was northerly he crossed to the 
south of the bar. As we climbed the hill of the Noss 
the mist began to drift thinly around us from the sea, 
and flocks of sea-birds rose screaming from the ground 
at our approach. At length we stood upon the brink 
of a precipice of fearful height, from which we had a 
full view of the still higher precipices of the neigh- 
bouring summit. 


A wall of rock was before us 600 
feet in height, descending almost perpendicularly to 
the sea, which roared and foamed at its base amone 
huge masses of rock, and plunged into great caverns, 
hollowed out by the beating of the surges for centuries. 
Midway on the rock, and above the reach of the spray, 
were thousands of sea-birds sitting in ranks on the 
main shelves or alighting, or taking wing, and screaming, 








as they flew. A cloud of them were constantly in the | the poorest man nothing but the trouble of cutting it 


air in front of the rock, and over our heads. 
they make their nests and rear their young, but not 
entirely safe from the pursuit of the Zetlander, who 
causes himself to be let down by a rope from the 
summit, and plunders their nests. The face of the 


Here | 


rock, above the portion which is the haunt of the birds, | 


was fairly tapestried with herbage and flowers, which 
the perpetual moisture of the atmosphere keeps always 
fresh—daisies nodding in the wind, and the crimson 
phle seeming to set the cliffs on flame; yellow butter- 
cups, and a variety of other plants in bloom, of which I 
do not know the name. 

Magnificent as this spectacle was, we were not satis- 
fied without climbing to the summit. As we passed 
upwards, we saw where the rabbits had made their 
burrows in the elastic peaty soil, close to the very edge 
of the procipice. We now found ourselves involved in 
the cold streams of mist which the strong sea-wind 
had drifted over us; they were in fact the lower skirts 
of the clouds. 
give us a prospect of the green island summits around 
us, with their bold headlands, the winding straits 
between, and black rocks standing out in the sea. When 
we arrived at the summit we could hardly stand against 


the wind, but it was almost more difficult to muster 





and bringing it home; and their cottages, I was told, 
are always well warmed in winter. 

In crossing the narrow strait which separates the 
Noss from Bressay, I observed on the Bressay side, 
overlooking the water, a round hillock, of very regular 
shape, in which the green turf was intermixed with 
stones. “ That,” said the ferryman, “is what we call 
a Pictish castle. I mind when it was opened; it was 
full of rooms, so that ye could go over every part of it.” 
I climbed the hillock, and found, by inspecting several 
openings, which had been made by the peasantry to take 
away the stones, that below the turf it was a regular 
work of Pictish masonry, but the spiral galleries which 
these openings revealed, had been completely choked up, 
in taking away the materials of which they were built. 


| Although plenty of stone may be found everywhere in 


the islands, there seems to be a disposition to plunder 
these remarkable remains, for the sake of building 


| cottages, or making those inclosures for their cabbages, 


At times they would clear away and | 


which the islanders call crubs. 


They have been pulling 


| down the Pictish castle, on the little island on the fresh 


courage to look down that dizzy depth over which the | 
| which has long perished, will disappear. 


Zetlanders suspend themseives with ropes, in quest of 
the eggs of the sea-fowl. My friend captured a young 
gull on the summit of the Noup. 
at his approach and essayed to fly towards the sea, but 
the strength of the wind drew him back to the land. 
He rose again, but could not sustain a leng flight, and 
coming to the ground again, was caught, after a 
spirited chase, amidst a wild clamour of the sea-fowl 
over our heads. 

Not far from the Noup is the Holme, or as it is 
sometimes called, the Cradle or Basket, of the Noss 
It is a perpendicular mass of rock, two or three hundred 
feet high, with a broad flat summit, richly covered with 
grass, and is separated from the island by a narrow 
chasm, through which the sea flows. ‘Twostrong ropes 


are stretched from the main island to the top of the | 


Holme, and on these is slung the cradle or basket, a 
sort of open box made with deal boards, in which the 
shepherds pass with their sheep to the top of the Holme. 
We found the cradle strongly secured by lock and key, 
to the stakes on the side of the Noss, in order, no 
doubt, to prevent any person from crossing for his own 
amusement. 

As we descerded the smooth pastures of the Noss, 
we fell in with a herd of ponies, of a size somewhat 
larger than is common on the islands. I asked our 
guide, a lad of fourteen years of age, what was the 
average price of a Sheltie. His answer deserves to be 
written in letters of gold: 


“It’s jist as they ’re, bug an’ sma!.” 


From the ferryman, at the strait below, I got more 
specific information. They vary in price from three to 
ten pounds, but the latter sum is only paid for the finest 
of these animals, in the respects of shay 
is not a little remarkable, that the same causes which, 
in Shetland, have made the horse the smallest of ponies, 
have almost equally reduced the size of the cow. The 
sheep, also—a pretty creature [ might call it—from the 
fine wool of which the Shetland women knot the thin 
webs, known by the name of Shetland shawls, is much 
smaller than any breed I have ever seen. Whether the 


ve and colour. It 


cause be the perpetual chilliness of the atmosphere, or 
the insufficiency of nourishmeut—for, though the long 
Zetland winters are temperate, and s ver lies long 





on the cround, there i cel f th of ‘| 

in that serzson—I wil indertake to say, but th 
people of the islands ascribe it to the insufficiency of 
nourishment. It is, at all events, remarkable, that the 
traditions of the country should ascribe to the Picts, 
the early inhabitants of Shetland, the same dwarfish 
stature, and that the numerous remains of their habita- 
tions which still exist, would seem to confirm the tradi- 





tion. The race which at present possesses the 





is, however, of what the French call an ‘ 
ous stature,” and well limbed. 
proper and genial warmth, which prevents the dve 
growth of the domestic animals, it is a want to which 
the Zetlanders are not subject. Their hills afford them 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of peat 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of peat, 


ul 
If it be the want of a 
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Vulcd Costs 





The bird had risen | 
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water loch, called Cleikimin, near Lerwick, described 
with such minuteness by Scott in his journal, till very 
few traces of its original construction are left. If the 
inclosing of lands for pasturage and cultivation proceeds 
as it has begun, these curious monuments of a race 


Now that we were out of hearing of the cries of the 
sea-birds, we were regaled with more agreeable sounds. 
We had set out, as we climbed the island of Bressay, 
amid a perfect chorus of larks, answering each other in 
the sky, and sometimes, apparently, from the clouds; 
and now we heard them again over head, pouring out 
their sweet notes so fast and so ceaselessly, that it seemed 
as if the little creatures imagined they had more to utter 
than they had time to utter it in. In no part of the 
British Islands have I seen the larks so numerous or so 
merry, as in the Shetlands. 

We waited awhile at the wharf by the minister’s house 
in Bressay, for Jim Sinclair, who at length appeared in 
his boat to convey us to Lerwick. “He is a noisy 
fellow,” said our good landlady, and truly we found him 
voluble enough, but quite amusing. As he rowed us to 
town, he gave us a sample of his historical knowledge, 
talking of Sir Walter Raleigh and the settlement of 
North America, and told us that his greatest pleasure 
was to read historical books in the long winter nights. 
His children, he said, could all read and write. We 
dined on a leg of Shetland mutton, with a tart made 
“of the only fruit of the island” as a Scotchman called 
it, the stalks of the rhubarb plant, and went on board of 
our steamer about six o'clock in the afternoon. It was 
a matter of some regret to us that we were obliged 
to leave Shetland as soon. Two or three days more 
might have been pleasantly passed among its grand 
precipices, its winding straits, its remains of a remote 
and rude antiquity, its little horses, little cows, and 
little sheep, its sea fowl, its larks, its flowers, and its 
hardy and active people. There was an amusing 
novelty also in going to bed, as we did, by daylight, for 
at this season of the year the daylight is never out of 
the sky, and the flush of early sunset only passes along 
the horizon from the north-west to the southeast, where 
it brightens into sunrise. 

‘The Zetlanders, I was told by a Scotch clergyman, 
who had lived among them forty years, are naturally 
shrewd and quick of apprehension; “ as to their morals,” 
he added, “if ye stay among them any time ye'll be 

to judge for yourself.” So, on the point of morals, 
[ am in the dark. More attention, I hear, is paid, to 
the education of their children than formerly, and all 
have the opportunity of learning to read and write in 
the parochial schools. Their agriculture is still very 
rude, they are very unwilling to adopt the instruments 




















of husbandry used in England, but on the whole they 
ire making some progress. A Shetland geutleman, who, 
as he remarked to had “had the advantage of 
eeing some other countries” besi his 1, com- 
| ed that the peasantry were spending much of 
their earnings for tea, tobacco, and s] t winter 

famine came upon the islar : fisheries 

unproductive, and the potatoe crop | id beer 
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by the blight. The communication with Scotlan: 
boat had ceased, as it always does in winter, 
tlanders 
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as long before the sufferings of the Sh 
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telligence was received, contributions were made and 
the poor creatures were relieved. 

Their climate, inhospitable as it seems, is healthy, and 
they live to a good old age. A native of the island, a 
baronet, who has a great white house on a bare field in 
sight of Lerwick, and was a passenger on board the 
steamer in which we made our passage to the island, 
remarked that if it was not the healthiest climate in 
the world, the extremely dirty habits of the peasantry 
would engender disease; which, however, was not the 
case. “It is probably the effect of the saline particles 
in the air,” he added. His opinion seemed to be that 
the dirt was salted by the sea winds, and preserved 
from further decomposition. I was somewhat amused, 
in hearing him boast of the climate of Shetland in 
winter. “Have you never observed,” said he, turning 
to the old Scotch clergyman of whom I have already 
spoken, “ how much larger the proportion of sunny days 
is in our islands than at the south;” “I have never 
Observed it,” was the dry answer of the minister. 

The people of Shetland speak a kind of Scottish, but 
not with the Scottish accent. Four hundred years ago, 
when the islands were transferred from Norway to the 
British crown, their language was Norse, but that 
tongue, although some of its words have been preserved 
in the present dialect, has become extinct. “I have 
heard,” said an intelligent Shetlander to me, that there 
are yet, perhaps, half a dozen persons in one of our 
remotest neighbourhoods, who are able to speak it, but 
T never met with one who could.” 

Tn returning from Lerwick to the Orkneys, we had a 
sample of the weather which is often encountered in 
these latitudes. The wind blew a gale in the night, and 
our steamer was tossed about on the waves like an egg- 
shell, much to the discomfort of the passengers. We 
had on board a cargo of ponies, the smallest of which 
were from the Shetlands, some of them not much larger 
than sheep, and nearly as shaggy; the others, of larger 
size, had been brought from the Faro Isles. In the 
morning, when the gale had blown itself to rest, I went 
on deck and saw one of the Faro Island ponies, which 
had given out during the night, stretched dead upon the 
deck. I inquired if the body was to be committed to 
the deep. “It is to be skinned first,” was the answer. 





FICTION. 


Our Guardian, A Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzim 
Dante, author of “ My Sister Minnie,” 
&c. In3 vols. London: Newby. 1850. 


Mrs. Dantez is rapidly rising into reputation 
asa novelist. Each successive work improves 
upon its predecessor. She not only exhibits 
the results of practice in the art of composi- 
tion, but the lessons of experience are to be 
traced in the loftier requirements for the con- 
struction of a plot, and the invention and 
delineation of character. Our Guardian is 
her happiest effort. The story is ingeniously 
conceived, skilfully woven, so as to mingle the 
threads of the destinies of several persons, and 
yet so as to conceal, until the proper period 
for the discovery, the connection of the threads, 
and told with much spirit and grace. Mrs. 
Dantevhad adopted the form of auto-biography, 
with its advantages and disadvantages; the 
former consisting in the personal interest which 
the reader is induced to take in one who ap- 
pears to be making him a confidante, and 
revealing to him the history of his life and the 
secrets of his heart; the latter found in the 
narrower scope which it affords for a plot, by the 
impossibility of having the narrator in more 
places than one at the same time, and which is 
only clumsily and partially evaded by corres- 
pondence, conversations, and such like de- 
vices, to which the author of this form of fiction 
is compelled to resort. 

Mrs. Dantet has made a great effort, in the 
portraiture of Colonel Lennox, to produce a 

werful picture of a thoroughly bad man. 
She has succeeded in her aim, but she has 





erred in the conception, for she has made him 
too bad. ‘None are all evil,” as none are 
perfectly good. There are neither angels nor 
demons in this world of ours, but only men 
and women, who are, the worst as well as the 
best of us, but “a mingled yarn, good and 
evil together.” It is against this tendency 
to trespass beyond the limits of nature that 
Mrs. Danter should especially guard herself. 
We have noticed the same fault in some of her 
former novels. It is less prominent here; but 
she needs to keep watch and ward against it 
still, if she would attain to the excellence for 
which she seems to have the capacity. 

As usual, her forte lies in the pathetic. She 
can touch the feelings as powerfully as any of 
her contemporaries, and there are scenes in 
Our Guardian which will make the sternest 
weep. 





Rookwood ; a Romance. By W. Harrison Arns™ 
wortH, Esq. Complete in one volume, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


Crichton; a Romance. By W. Harrison AINSWORTH, 
Esq. Complete in one volume. Ibid. 

THESE are the second and third volumes of the new 
and singularly cheap edition of the popular works of 
Mr. Harrison Arnswortu. ‘They are, as our readers 
probably by this time well know, a re-issue in the 
Shilling form, first introduced by the Parlour Library, 
and now adopted by the best of our novelists, who will 
probably find it more profitable to produce their works 
at a price at which readers will prefer to buy rather 
than to borrow. Here, for instance, are two of Mr. 
AINSWoRTH's best romances, very neatly printed in a 
volume of a convenient size for holding in the hand or 
carriage, complete for a shilling each, being only 
threepence more than was paid for borrowing them 
when they appeared in their original three-volumed 
shape. Now not only would everybody prefer to buy 
at a shilling than to borrow at ninepence, but there is 
the further advantage in a purchased book that it may 
be read at leisure, and when read it is furniture for the 
library. We suspect the example thus set will speedily 
be followed by many others, and we trust that Mr. 
AINSWORTH will find his spirited enterprise rewarded. 








The King of the Hurons. By the Author of “ The 
First of the Knickerbockers,” &e. New York and 
London; Putnam. 1850. 

AN importation from America of a novel by an author 

who had achieved considerable popularity among his 

own countrymen. The King of the Hurons justifies 

its fame. Notwithstanding its Cooper-ish title, it is a 

story of civilized, rather than of savage life, the person- 

ages concerned in it belonging to the former, although 
the scenery may be said to be almost of the latter. It 
possesses the great advantage of being written by one 
perfectly familiar with the locality, and the descriptions 
are therefore unusually vivid and real. The author has 
great power of expression, and his dialogues are more 
dramatic than those of American novelists are wont to 

be. The story is exciting, its interest never flags for a 

moment, and it is far more readable in every respect 

than nine-tenths of our modern English novels. It 
would be a favourite with the patrons of the circulating 
library. 





Tales and Sketches for Fireside Reading. By CHARLES 
FiLeet. London: Washbourne. 
A COLLECTION of fugitive pieces which would appear 
to have been written for the columns of a newspaper or 
the pages of a periodical All are dashing, lively, 
agreeable compositions, the essays being upon such 
themes as “ Books and Reading,” “Laughter,” “ Youth,” 
“The Spirit of Exaggeration,” &c. They are creditable 
to the author's good sense, invention, and literary 


xa to) 
capacities. 





POETRY. 

More Verse and Prose. By the Corn Law 
RuyMeErR. In 2 vols. Vol. 1. London: 
C. Fox. 1850. 

EBENEZER Ew.iotr is dead. Thrice wel- 

come, therefore, will be the latest outpourings 

of his powerful but not vulgar muse. He is 
the first to whom the honour is due of having 
dedicated poetry to the practical service of 
humanity. Others have babbled in glowing lan- 
guage, of liberty and fellowship, and the rights 
of man, and such like fine phrases, which in 
themselves are meaningless abstractions, and, 
therefore, never conduct toa prosperous result. 
But he has sung with the express purpose of 
kindling the aspirations of his countrymen, 
and prompting their energies to labour, for the 
procurement of specific measures of justice and 
right. This characteristic of his genius marks 
him,out from among all poets who have ever 
preceded him, and have conferred upon him the 

immortal honour of being the parent of a 

school, the creator of a new class of poetry. 

But he was capable, also, of great things in 

walks more frequented. He could, when it 

pleased him, touch with most delicate hand 
the loftiest sentiments of the soul. Domestic 

scenes, sorrows and joys were depicted with a 

homely heartiness that recommend themselves 

to every taste, and introduce him to the good- 
will of those even who may be prejudiced 
against him on account of his political poetry. 
| We are, indeed, surprised to find how many 
| pretty little poetical gems are scattered about 
| these volumes, and how, when he forgets the 
| Corn Laws, Evuiorr can play with flowers, 
| and sing to the sunset, and exhibit the graces 
of a mind innately that of the gentleman. We 

shall, we hope, satisfy our readers, before we 
| have closed this volume, that there is a great 
| deal more than sledge-hammer political verse 
to be enjoyed in its pages. 

The first part is entitled “Lyrics for my 
Daughters.” ExLLiorr wrote words and po- 
pular airs for his children to sing. How beau- 
tiful is this, for the air of “God save the 
Queen.” 





SONG. 


For Spring, and flowers of Spring, 
Blossoms, and what they bring, 
Be our thanks given ; 
Thanks for the maiden’s bloom ; 
For the said prison’s gloom ; 
And for the sadder tomb ; 
E’en as for Heay’n ! 


Great God, thy will is done, 
When the soul’s rivers run 
Down the worn cheeks ; 
Done when the righteous bleed ; 
When the wrong’d vainly plead ; 
Done in th’ unended deed, 
When the heart breaks. 


Lo, how the dutiful 
Snows, clothe in beautiful 
Life, the dead earth! 
Lo, how the clouds distil 
tiches o’er vale and hill, 
While the storm’s evil will 
Dies in its birth! 
Bless’d is th’ unpeopled down; 
Bless’d is the crowded town, 
Where the tired groan ; 
Pain but appears to be ; 
What are Muan’s fears to thee, 
God, if all tears shall be 
Gems on thy throne? 


How exquisite is the following, and so simple, 
| 

| too. 

LET ME REST. 

He does well who does his best : 
Is he weary? let him rest: 
Brothers! I have done my best, 
I am weary—let me rest. 

After toiling oft’ in vain, 
Baffled, yet to struggle fain ; 
After toiling long, to gain 
Little good with mickle pain ; 
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Let me rest—But Jay me low, 

Where the hedgeside reses blow ; 
Where the little daisies grow, 

When the winds a-maying go; 

Where the footpath rustics plod ; 
Where the breeze-bow’d poplars nod ; 
Where the old woods worship God ; 
Where His pencil paints the sod ; 
Where the wedded throstle sings ; 
Where the young bird tries his wings ; 
Where the wailing plover swing gs 
Near the runlet’s rushy sprins ! 
Where, at times, the tempest’s roar, 
Shaking distant sea and shore, 

Still will rave old Barnesdale o’er ; 
To be heard by me no more ! 
There, beneath the bree zy west, 
Tir’d and thankful, let me rest, 
Like a child, that sleepeth best 

On its gentle mother’s breast. 





Worpsworrth might have boasted himself 
the author of such a poem as 


FAREWELL TO RIVILIN. 
WRITTEN FOR MUSIC AT THE REQUEST OF A WOOD, ESQ. 
Beautiful River! goldenly shining ; 
Where with the cistus woodbines are twining; 
(Birklands around thee, mountains above thee,) 
Rivilin wildest ! do I not love thee? 


Why do I love thee? Heart-breaking River? 
Love thee, and leave thee? Leave thee for ever? 
Never to see thee, where the storms greet thee! 
Never to hear thee, rushing to meet me! 


Never to hail thee, joyfully chiming g 
Beauty in music, Sister of Wiming ! 
Playfully mingiing laughter and ion 
tibbledin’s Sister! sad in thy gladness. 


Why must I leave thee, mournfully sighing 
Man is a shadow? River undying ! 
Dream-like he passeth, cloud-like he wasteth, 
E’en as a shadow over thee hasteth. 


Oh, whe n thy poet, weary, reposes, 

Coffin’d in slander, far from thy roses, 

Tell all thy pilgrims, Heart-breaking River! 
Tell them I lov’d thee—love thee for ever ! 


Yes, for thy spirit blooms ever vernal ; 

River of Beauty! love is eternal: 

While the rock reeleth, storm-struck and riven, 
Safe is the fountain flowing from heay’n. 


There wilt thou hail me, joyfu lly chiming 
Beauty in music, Sister of Wiming! 

Homed with the angels, hasten to greet me, 
Glad as the heathflower, glowing to meet thee. 


Or this, 
THE DEAD ARE LIVING. 


Ask not the unreplying tomb, 
*“* Where are the dead !” 
But ask the hawthorn-bloom, 
Returning still 
To vale and hill ; 
The verdure, spread 
Wide as the seas; 
The flowers, the trees, 
The river’s song ; 
The gain that laughs, the loss that weeps ; 
The strong deed of the strong, 
That ever works, and never sleeps. 
Or ask the ever-taking, ever-giving, 
Deep ocean, and biue sky ; 
And they will tell thee, that the dead are living, 
And cannot die, 


Now for a scrap of comedy: 


THE MESSAGE. 


To clog-wearing Madge on her death-bed said Bet, 

“In heav’n, tell my Dick, that I never could get 

The things which he left me; they all went to Sue, 
Except the crack’d pan, claim’d by Nance as her due.” 





“‘Do you think,” answer’d Madge, “I shall find nought to do 
But clomp over heav’n, seeking Dick, to please you? 

If I see him near t’door, I may tell him your mind, 

But to clomp in my clogs there, I is not inclin’d.” 





“You need not « lomp far,” Bet replied, “‘ for you know 
He never went nowhere as other folks gO; 

He’s a timidy man! and you'll find him, I’m sure, 

If not hid behind it, not far from the door.” 


The longest poem in this volume is entitled 
“Etheline.” It is a romance in three books, 
and in our opinion, the best formal poem which 
Ex.ior has bequeathed to posterity. We will 
close our extracts with the closing scene of this 
story, in which Etheline’s sorrow for the loss 
of her child is depicted with extraordinary 





powers of imagery. We may name it 


THE DESOLATE MOTHER. 
Oh, hast thou seen the mountain snow 
Which south winds softly overblow, 
How fast it wastes, how swiftly hastes 
To feed the rock-rill’s lonely flow, 

And swell a sea of tears below ! 
So wastes, so weeps lone Etheli: 
For she hath lost her Telmarine. 
In evil hour, an awful power 
Hath stolen lord Koni 
And never since that ¢ 
Hath she, the maiden- mothe r, smil’d. 
Seldom she sleeps, 
But always weeps 
And when s 
That Telmarine, with joyful screams, 
Returns, to sport upon her breast, 
And lauch her into rest : 
Starting, she wakes! illusion flies ; 
And back come dire realities. 
Then, to the silent gloom s 
And asks the silent gioom in vain, 
**When will my child come back again 
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he sleeps, she dreams 








sighs, 


»” 


In solitude, yet not alone, 
She liv’d, with nought to do but weep : 


Oh, better had she been a stone 
O’er whose old age old mosses creep ! 
For emerald shé aoew th them dwell, 


And lonely sunbeams love them well. 
Ever, “‘ My child ! my child!” she said, 
And loath’d her food, her hearth, her bed; 
And could not bear to keep 
Within her cot, by day or night ; 
But, like a cloud that cannot sle 
Abroad, with darkness _ It and light, 
And with the dews that pitied her 
And with the winds th it sooth’d her sadness ; 
A homed, yet homeless sufferer, 
Watch’d by the sun, the moon, the grey 
Of moonless night, and sunless day : 
And watch’d by Adwick’s madness. 








If chane’d the warm autumnal skies 

To lure the adder from its bed, 

(Where the bog-myrtle’s fruit turn’d red, 
Or violets, blowing late, smell’d sweet, 
And the bank slop’J, the morn to meet,) 
Green, blaz’d its never-closing eyes ; 

** Still is she here !” the adder said, 

And, like an eye-glance, vanished. 








To slumber lull’d by wailings faint, 
Awak’d by moanings of complaint, 


From his high seat, in sportive glee 
Down looking on her misery, 
The squirrel, morrow after morrow, 


leard speech that sigh’d. 


The sun, at morn, still found her weeping ; 
The sun, at eve, beheld her weeping, 
And bow’d his beamy head in sorrow ; 
And when, at night, the otter stol 
From his root-roof’d and fishy hole 
Beneath the moon-lit tree 
The sound that mingled with the beam 
Retiected from — we “s ry gleam,” 
ch that sigh’d. 

















When stoop’d the bramble’s arm’d rich stems 
ad of gems, 

And “ on its thorny tree ”’ the sloe 

Stole from the west a purply glow, 

While bees and bl 
The all-thorn’d 
But, *‘ Cruel was that friend of mine 
Who stole my pretty Telmarine.” 

But when the sloe was blackly mellow, 
When the crab wore its flamy yellow, 
When starken’d the dim heav’ns with cold, 
And woods put on their crimson’d gold, 
She sigh’d, ‘The year is darkening down, 
The green locks of the crags turn browu, 
Ripe bramble-berries cover them, 

The fiend his club casts over them, 

And winter comes, in hail and rain ; 
But Telmarine comes not again! 





oms revisited 











When rose the heron in the wind, 
His legs outstretch’d his flight behind, 
In search of warmer skies ; 
She gaz’d on him, with upturn’d eyes, 
And said, ** Oh, thou, the fleet, the wild ! 
Stay! tell me—Hast thou seen mj y chi li?” 
When after him the eagle pass’d 
And over her his shadow east, 
She said, “Thou strong of eye and wing ! 
Far can vst thou fly, and widely 
Oh, King-bird, seek her, find her, bring 
My Telmarine to me! 
Or I must die in misery.” 
Then, on the bird she strain’d her sight, 
Till he became a speck in light, 
And till, at last, he vanished quite ; 
And then she gazed on empty air, 
Fearing to turn her eyes away, 
As if her only hope was there, 
There—in that depth ef barren grey, 
On which, with his last gasp of breath, 
Man tries to fix his gaze im death. 
Death !—face of stone, and soul of lath, 
Yet the last friend that misery hath 
** A long sweet sleep awaiteth thee,” 
Saith ghastly Death to Misery! 




















And he, in pity, on her smiled ; 

For she must die! or find her child. 

And soon nor squirrel, otter, snake, 

Shall see her, from the wood or lake ; 

Nor hawk, nor heron, from the sky 

Look on the maid, now fain to die. 

Pale, paler, weaker, she became ; 

Chill tremors shook her failing frame ; 

And with slack knees, and swimming head. 

he sank upon her sleepless bed, 

\ here her worn face, a child’s in size, 

Seem’d cold in woe, as polar sk 
And polar st 3 

The fountain of her tears ws as d ried ; 

She wept no more, but ever 

Her heart broke not! ’twas petrified. 


We shall look with interest for the second 








' volume, which is not yet published, and so, we 


suspect, will those who read the specimens we 
have selected from the first. They will desire 
that the columns of Tue Critic may be adorned 
with a few more of equal beauty. 





King Rene's Daughter: a Danish Lyrical Drama. 
By Henrik Hertz. Translated by THEODORE 
Marti. London: Orr & Co. 

Vert-Vert, from the French of Gresset. By RoBERT 

Snow, Esq. London: Pickering. 





Two translations of poems, of very opposite character, 
and each a fair representative of the intellect of the 
nation that gave it birth. King Rene’s Daughter is a 
rious drama, full of poetry and sentiment, and passion. 
Vert-Vert is a comic satire, which, under the guise 
of relating the history of a parrot, ridicules certain 
female propensities. Mr. Martin has rendered his 
translation from the Danish with ease and fluency, but 
for its correctness we cannot vouch, being un acquainted 
with the origina!. But it reads less like a translation 
than is ag The drama itself is a fine one, and 
remarkable for the beauty of the character of 
IOLANTHE, justly termed by Mr. Taylor “one of the 
mest exquisite creations of modern poetry.” Some 
sweet lyrics are scattered through it. Extract will 
not do justice to a work whose worth lies more in its 
completeness as a whole, than in parts, therefore it 
would be unjust to author and translator to attempt so 
to introduce it to our readers. Vert-Vert, on the 
contrary, is best shown by a specimen, for only thus 
can we exhibit the sparkle of the original, and the 
grace of the tianslation. Take, then, thi ription of 








VERT- VERT. 
In such 2 school as this at Nevers 
Vert-VERT grew perfect in his clavers 
And quite oracularly spoke, 
As though in proverbs, from a book 
Save at his meals, he never stinted ; 
But the seclusion of his college 
Forbad the pot-pourri of knowledge, 
And turn of phrase by worldlings minted. 
He was a complete Devotee ; 
Quotations now he made; anon 
Fell to a chant, or Christmas hymn ; 
Or with an air demure and prim, 
Chastely solioquising, shone. 
He knew his Benedicite ; 
Struck up, on Fast-days, De Profundis, 
And Jubilate sang on Sundays ; 
Nay, at the sight of holy-water, 
Oremus cried, and Alma Mater ! 
Such gear how could he but be pat in 
Among 80 many pious women ? 
Who, at sundry feasts of Latin, 
Gathered every scrap and trimming 
Into their own alms-basket of expression, 
And fed their Pupil thence, with scant discretion. 


But, as his ear caught smooth and rough, 
He took his governesses off: 
His ready organ mocked at all 
Their voices, sharp, flat, big, or small; 
Contralto—whine--soprano—draw}. 
Apt rogue! sly Bird, to go beyond 
His teachers! they, so passing fond, 
In their spoiled Darling saw no rudeness ; 
Ear-enraptured with his trillos, 
They trumpeted his peccadillos 
For nature, cleverness, and goodness! 
The shoals of visitors that came 
To verify the Parrot’s fame, 
From many a near and distant town, 
Almost set Nevers in a blaze ; 
Succession ’twas of gaudy days, 
So the convent’s great saloon 
Was crowded of an afternoon. 
There Vert-veRtT used to perch in state! 
Some favoured Nun did on him wait, 
To see the assembly rendered homage 
To the air and colours of his plumage. 
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But finer still, each variation. 
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SC'ENCE. 
Comparative Physical Geography; or, the Earth in 
relation to Man. By Arnoip Guyot, Profess 
of Physical ay { 
from the French by 
Harvard University. Loi 


a complete trans 





C. C. FEtton, 
Gover & Son. 













tion of M. Guyov's 





le work, but contains cha 
were selected as portions of a series 


} eae 2 38 . 
iectures delivere 











hatel. Translated } ,, 


Villemain’s Es femoir,” &c. of The 
Miscellaneous Writings of Paseal.” London: 
, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ta 








Tus is a an executed translation of 
admirably arranged ¢ lition of the seattere: 
ily j by Pascat, with 
Tu m them a work on 
the Nature and Evidences of the Christian 


= Ss 








3s writings, already eiven to the British 
public by Mr. Pearce E; the series forming 
iltogether, as far as we are aware, the best 
Enelish edition of his wo and one which 

d to the admirers 
ench mathematician and Chris- 
difhcuities have ettended the 


in the compilation of this 





we can confiden 





y recominent 











The tances under which the greater 
I ber of fi vritings were composed; 
the te with whi | the writer’s bodily suf- 
fe s, the ere, for the most part, thrown off; the 
( ssn f t! subsequent disposal; the difficulties 





their recovery, have been already described. 
r is, however, once more reminded, that, by 








at Lowell, by Mr. Felton. But there is enough t | the of Fy tor, whose work is here 
make us desire a further acquaintance h the | followed, m ! i to the existing materials 
original, and we trust that the translator » | have been collected from hijherto unexplored manu- 
induced, by the success of this, to perform his promise, | S l t »w and improved arrangement 
and give us the entire work, with his own notes and has | With a kind of kaleido- 
illustrations ype art, or as if | touch of an enchanter, the 

lost i ¢ s materials have brought into 


We have not space, if we had the ability, which we 
have not, to describe all the views of cré veloy 

in this volume, new, but yet recommen 
by irresistible nent, where the facts of geography 
are seen, as he grouped together, and systematized 
It is awork calculated to make the reader tl 
well as to enlarge his positive knowledge. 
not geography only, b : the philo: 
its connection with the physical and moral 






















man. It is copiously illustrated with colour 

and engravings, and cordially recomme | 

careful perusal of who love science, He who r ids | 

a page of it 1 be sure to read the rest, for its | 

attractions are irresistible. | 
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Household Su ‘gery, or TTints on ae rg ncies. By 


Joun F. Sourn. 2nd edit . Cox 





Tus is by far the most sensible, nto and intel 
ligible instructor on Household Surgery which we have 
ever seen, or which, we believe, has yet appeared in | 
the English language. The n 








ignorant person | 











might consult it on an emerzenc be safely guided 
by its directions, which can scarce]; n. The | 
instructions are made still more int y wood- 
cuts, which explain operations not easily m lear 
by words. It embraces all the matters in 
assistance is likely to be reqnired, be a me 

can be procured. Nota house in the land sl 
without rhe rich should make a present of tl 





cea | 
cheap little book to their poorer neighbours. It ought 
to be placed on an appointed shelf, where it may be 
sought and found in a moment of emergency, and a 


should be 





‘al without restorin 
ept for 
uld be 


» one’s servants read it: and it sl 








roduced into schools, and read there, and the 
children questioned upon it, to ascertain that they 
really 
be of in 
especially. 





steod its precepts. Such knowledge w 
ite service to them in after life-—to girls 





RELICION. 





The Thoughts on Religion, and Evidences of 
Christianity of Pascal. (Newly translated 
and arranged, with large additions from 
original MSS.) From the French Edition of 
M. P. Favcere. With Introduction, Notes, 
&c. By Grorer Pearce, E isq., Editor and 
Translator of “The Provincial Letter s, With 





showing that the truly 
| tions approach nearer to each other than they 





1 order. Criticism, moral axioms, and 
i tofore lay side by 
ide in singular confusion, are now marshalled under 














their } r he sequences of argument 
nd illustration have been formed; the series of topics 

lis V ining for the most part the author’s 
ow , have been thrown into a cireulative form; 
1 It is, t ss cause than heretofore 

f eret that this cr vas not enabled to follow 


yut, ina more perfect manner than he has done, his 


mprehensive heme, 


Independent of the intrinsic value of the 


} matter contained in all Pascar’s works, an 


interest attaches to them as being the produc- 
tion of a member of the Church of Ro me; and 
yet, having in them so little of the sectarianism 
of that most sectarian of all creeds, that in the 








| present volume, for instance, with the excep- 


tion of an allusion to the obligations of con- 
— and the chapter on miracles, one might 
1 through the book without discovering a 


| sentiment not in accordance with those truths 


which the reformed faith teaches us most 
deeply to revere. - is this eatholicity of 
irit—this faculty of laying hold of the foun- 
all true religion, and of the essentials 
tian character, which, as much as 


S?) 





dation of 


of the Chri 











| his high intellectual attainments, mark out 


PascaL as a great man. Such being the 
character of these “ Thoughts,” in addition to 
the direct good they may produce, they are 
calculated to effect an indirect benefit, by 
agin of all denomina- 
may pe rhs aps imagine; thus promoting charity 
—the end of' all true re ligion. We conclude 
with one or two short extracts. 


I blame, in an equal measure, those who set them- 
selves to flatter 


and those whos 


n, those who habitually censure him, 
ely to amuse him. I ean 
search, though with sorrow, into 





approve only 

his nature. 
Should we compla 

for are they not s 





‘ists who investigate, 
iently unhappy ? Denounce 
rather those who turn their conduct inte vanity. 





THE MOSAIC LAW. 


The law by which this singular people is governed 
is, taken altogether, the most ancient in the world: it is 


n. Itis the sequal to two volumes of 





also the most perfect in itself and the only one that in 
any state has been preserved unimpaired from its first 
institution. This is what Josephus admirably main- 
tains against Appion, as also the Jew Philo, in various 
places; showing it to be of such antiquity, that the 
very name of Jaw was not known by the most ancient 
nations till more than a thousand years after; in proof 
of which, Homer, who has treated of the history of so 
many states, has never made any reference to it. The 
perfection of these laws may be judged of from a simple 
perusal; which will show every enactment to have 
been made with such wisdom, equity, and judgment, 
that the most ancient lawgivers, both Greek and 
Roman, having received some faint traditions of their 
enactments, have borrowed from them their most im- 
portant laws: as is apparent from what was entitled 
their “Twelve Tables,” and other proofs adduced by 
Josephus. Yet is this law one of the severest and most 
stringent charact ing to their 
1ation in 
iful obser- 








Wu 






























1”, in all matters appertai 
religious stenasitalahe enforcing upon 
order, a multitude of most exact 
vances, and that under the penalty « Whence, 
it is a most surprising fact, that the code should have 
been constantly maintained during so many ages bya 
people of a most rebellious untoward spirit, while, in 
every other state, the laws, though of a most lenient and 
facile character, have been subjected to perpetual fluc- 
tuation and change. 











Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Metvirn, B.D. 
F London: Paul. 

Tus is the first of a contemplated series of sermons by 
distinguished divines, to be published in small and 
cheap volumes, so as to rival in these respects the cheap 
reprints of novels and literature of a less important 
class. ‘The editor has judiciously commenced with a 
selection from the sermons of the most admired, if not 
the most popular, living English preacher, the Rev. H. 
MELVILL, and has presented us with nine of his best 
compositions. The mere announcement that such a 
volume is to be had for a few pence is ficient to in- 

duce most of our readers to procure i 
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EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Educational Outlines, and other Letters on Practical 

Points, gc. By a Lady. London: Groombridge. 

1850 
Tus is a very strange book—a sort of Olla Podridéd. 
Comments on Education are mingled with Letters to the 
Authoress’s Son, Thoughts on Marriage, and Notes of a 
Vacation Tour with some of her pupils. The writer, as 
we gather, keeps a finishing school, and if her name 
had been attac shed, we should have suppos sed it to have 
been an ingenious advertisement, simi er to the treatises 
on disease which quacks publish f r the purpose of 
puting their own i ig But unfortunately for 
her reputation, she does not write her own language 
eleg Bsa weely correctly—as witness this sentence: 
“Havi gq had for very many years what is called a 
finishing establishment, it has been a § trial among 
many hundreds to have had some pupils whose educa- 
tion has been to be ended without there /aving been, in 
truth, a proper beginning, when I have been expected 
to build up a fair superstructure upon an unsound 
foundation.” 

A young lady finished by such a teacher must be 
finished indeed! What demon could have tempted her 
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eC 


thus to publish her incapacity for her office? 


Lessons on the Collects. Published by the Church of 

England Sunday School Institute. 
Tue plan of this little volume is 
collect is given. Then there is a series of papers upon 
it, with the answers and references to the texts in 
which those answers are contained, as “What do we 
here call God?” “What name do we here give the 
sible?” “Who wrote the Scriptures?” “Why do we 
then pray?” “What does such a study of God's word 
give us?” These are upon the Collects for the Second 
Sunday in Advent. 





as follows:—The 
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The language usually spoken by Jellachich is 
German: but he also understands Italian, French, 
Croatian, and has some knowledge of the Hungarian. 
His voice is soft and pleasing, but perfectly distinct 
when giving the word of command. He is unmarried; 
has not much property; lives simply and frugally, 
applying almost all that he can spare to the support of 
his soldiers, 





Hungary was guarded by bands of border | 


troops of various aspects, among whom the 
most remarkable were 
THE SERESSANS. 


These Seressans are wild fellows, of singular aspect, 
such as is not to be found elsewhere in Europe. A high 
cap, of brown or black felt or fur, covers their long 
shaggy hair. The bearded face is lean, with sharp 
features, and darkly tanned. The spare, sinewy body 
is clad in a short brown jacket, with a half-standing 
collar, bordered with red braiding, and wide, dirty white 
linen trousers, tied at the ankle. The foot-clothing 
consists in wide blue and white stockings, drawn up to 
the thigh, and sandal-shoes fastened with thongs. 
Round the waist they wear a wide red or yellow sash, 
in which are stuck the broad Turkish handjar, usually 
in a red, richly ornamented sheath, and a long pistol, 
the but of which is often richly inlaid. A small 
eartouch-pouch hangs from a black bandelier, adorned 
with numerous yellow nail-heads. over the shoulder; on 
the other, the long Turkish gun, which has a very 
marrow barrel. These guns are frequently of very 
beautiful workmanship, enriched with ornaments of 
gold and silver, and often of considerable value. In 
general they are booty taken in some Turkish war or 
other, and transmitted, as dearly prized heirlooms, from 
father to son, and hence almost all of them have very 
ancient locks. 

In like manner as the hussar wears his pelisse, the 
Seressan has his long cloak, of a particular kind of 
thick woollen stuff, continually fastened about his neck, 
even in fine weather, by a double cord: it is lined and 
turned up with red, and provided behind with a large 
hood. From these cloaks they have obtained the name 
of red-mantles; and under this designation, or that of 
pandours, they acquired in the seven years’ war, under 
Trenk’s command, a somewhat equivocal reputation. In 
bad weather, the Seressan draws this cloak about him, 
throws the hood over his head and face, and thus defies 
the pelting of the most pitiless storm. 

These people serve partly on foot, partly on small, 
mean-looking, but nimble and never-tiring horses, un- 
equalled in particular for climbing the steepest hills. 
They constitute the frontier gendarmerie; live in con- 
stant hostility with the wild predatory bands, which, 
coming from Bosnia and Dalmatia, frequently take up 
their abode here; and this occupation is apt to com- 
Mmunicate something savage to themselves. If the 
Seressan can take the robber by surprise, he shoots him 
dead upon the spot, wlth the same sang-froid as we 
should shoot a hare: likewise the robber murders the 
Seressan when he falls into his hands; and often, in the 
most cruel manner, cutting off, while alive, ears and 
nose, and then hanging him on a tree. Both parties, 
who bear the most implacable hatred to each other, 
never think of taking prisoners: with them taking and 
hanging are synonymous. 


Our author is in raptures with the charms 

of the 
HUNGARIAN WOMEN. 

They are almost all pretty—nay, even handsome; 
tall, elegant figures, yet plump; small feet, oval faces, 
long dark hair, hanging, braided into two tresses, far 
down the back; rather dark complexion, it is true, but 
at the same time dark, animated eyes, red lips, ex- 
quisitely beautiful teeth; and brisk and lively withal in 
manner and gesture. This, you see, accounts for the 
wish to command such a corps of Amazons. At any 
rate, it does one good to behold again friendly female 
faces, instead of seeing, as of late in Italy, tongues 
almost always stretched out at us. This ‘was really 
done, shortly before the outbreak of the revolution, by 
a lady of very high rank, who met me in her carriage, 
and whom I politely saluted, because I had been several 
times in companies with her. Besides, the costume of 
the female sex here is very handsome and ornamental. 








The sleeves of the chemise are neatly worked with a 








variety of arabesques, and every seam is braided with 
gay cording, and the stockings are generally coloured. 
A Croatian woman, in her Sunday dress, looks just like 
a female peasant on the stage. 

And these women frequently astonish by their 
courage and fortitude. We had wives of frontier 
soldiers with us in Peschiera, and on the march through 
Hungary, who equalled the men in the endurance of 
fatigue, and displayed undaunted courage in battle. In 
Hungary, we had with us a young Croatian, the 
daughter of an old Seressan, who was as daring a rider 
as the best hussar, and more than once fearlessly joined 
the men in the charge. An Hungarian jurat gave her, 
in an action, a cut on the right cheek, which she re- 
turned with a severe blow on the arm, seized the bridle 
of his horse, and took him prisoner.. This horse, a 
gray stallion, she ever afterwards rode, and refused to 
sell, though I offered her forty ducats for him. 


Here is an extremely spirited description of 
A BIVOUAC. 


Our bivouacs were often extraordinary on the wide 
plains, under the tent of heaven. At nightfall we 
halted; patroles were sent out in all directions; and, 
when these reported that all was safe, the necessary ad- 
vanced posts, which were relieved every three hours 
were placed. The greatest bustle now commenced, in 
order to provide against the wants of the night The 
horses were watered—for we always chose our lodging 
for the night in the vicinity of a rivulet or of a well, 
such as the herdsmen dig for their cattle; then saddles 
and bridles of half the horses were taken off, and the 
nose-bags with maize fastened to their heads. 

The hussars and Seressans who were not engaged in 

this business went in quest of materials for the great 
fire, and these it was often difficult to collect. Others 
unpacked the provisions, meat, wine, maize-flour, 
brought in the great covered waggon, drawn by six 
Hungarian horses; which served us for an itinerant 
magazine, store-room for equipments, field-smithy, and 
hospital. 
You see, none of us could claim any great space for 
vaggage. The fire soon blazed up, and our cooks fell 
to work to prepare the favourite gulyas-hus of the Hun- 
garians, which was highly relished by them, after the 
exertions of the march. It is really an excellent dish, 
consisting of beef cut into small cubical pieces, onions, 
cumin, and paprika, (red Spanish pepper) an in- 
dispensable ingredient in every dish in this country. If 
we had been lucky enough to get wine, the tschuttora 
passed briskly round among the men; otherwise 
sklikowitz, and frequently water, supplied its place. I, 
as officer and commander, had a plate and a cup to 
myself, but ate and drank whatever the soldiers had, 
and fared extremely well. Upori the whole, I had every 
reason to be perfectly satisfied with my men: they were 
courageous, persevering, and obedient. 

After supper, they mended their saddles, bridles, 
clothes; looked to the shoes of the horses; or, seated 
round the watch-fire, sang, frequently for hours to- 
gether, their melancholy national songs, in not dis- 
agreeable chorus. I then stretched myself upon a horse- 
cloth, wrapped myself in my cloak, leant my head upon 
my saddle, and watched the smoke of my cigar curling 
about before him, till silence gradually stole over the 
busy scene, and sleep strengthened us all for the ex- 
ertions of the coming day. 

Often have I lain for hours awake, absorbed in 
reverie; above me, the vast, dark firmanent, with its in- 
numerable twinkling stars; around me, the immense 
plain, whence, in the distance, was heard at times the 
callof ouradvanced posts and patroles; near me, the 
high-blazing fire, about which lay the sleeping forms of 
the Seressans and hussars, in their red and white 
cloaks: not far off, their horses fastened with the 
snaffle, some lying down, some with bowed heads, 
resting as they stood; some neighing and pawing the 
ground. If the march had not been too fatiguing, or if 
we had had a day of repose, two or three hussars would 
play upon the jew’s harp, while others sang; and the 
rest danced their pretty national dances, at the same 
time clanking their broad spurs, and clashing their 
swords together, so as to resound far over the heath. 

In this manner we scampered about many a day in 
Hungary, always on horseback, always pursued by near 
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or distant foes, often involved in fights, losing many a 
brave fellow and good comrade by mortal wounds, but 
in high spirits, and full of confidence in the Ban. 


Let us turn now to 


A BATTLE SCENE. 

In the pursuit of the routed enemy, when the mass 
was dissolved into separate fights, I witnessed a scene 
which made a very deep impression upon me. As some- 
thing about my saddle-girth was broken, I stopped to 
mend it, and was thus left behind in a small meadow, 
through which ran a wide ditch, that could not be leaped 
with a horse, the edge being so slippery with the frost. 

All at once, I saw one of the enemy's hussars, closely 
pursued by two cuirassiers, rush from among the brush- 
wood at a little distance on the other side of the ditch. 
As this ditch parted me from them, and I had a loaded 
pistol, I continued to stand quietly by my horse, awaiting 
the issue of the affair. 

When the hussar came nearer, I recognised in him a 
man who was formerly a subaltern, and had long been 
in my company. He was fine, handsome fellow when 
he enlisted, six years ago, into our regiment, a genuine 
Cumane from the environs of Debreczin, wild, disposed 
to all sorts of mad pranks, but brave and trusty in ser- 
vice, at the same time a particularly excellent horse- 
man; not wholly uneducated, for he was the son of the 
overseer of an estate—in short, an ideal of the Hun- 
garian hussar. As a subaltern, to which he had been 
promoted in two years, I had him constantly about me; 
and, when I was removed from the regiment. I was ex- 
tremely sorry to part with him. I subsequently learned 
that, at the time of the insurrection in Gallicia, he had, 
on several occasions, particularly distinguished himself, 
and so I hoped to meet with him some day as officer. 

Iwanka, on his part, recognised me, and lowered his 
sword as he galloped past, by way of saluting me. 
Obstructed by the ditch, he faced about resolutely with 
his two pursuers. Then ensued a fight than which 
nothing finer or more picturesque could be exhibited in 
a circus by any equestrian company, only that it was 
bitter earnest, and for life or death. 

The hussar, who rode a handsome stallion of the best 
Hungarian breed—and many of the insurgents were ex- 
tremely well mounted—managed his swift steed with 
wonderful dexterity. He turned him so short upon his 
hind-legs, and dodged so quickly to the right or left, 
that for a long time the cuirassiers, on their clumsier 
horses, could not come at him, though they had dealt 
many a tremendous blow. The Hungarian, too, had 
aimed many a one at them, with his glistening blade; 
but it had always glided with a loud droning sound 
from the impenetrable breast-armour. 

At length the hussar’s tschako was struck off, and 
he was covered with blood from a wound on his fore- 
head. ‘“ Nimm pardun !” (take quarter!) repeatedly 
cirassiers in their Bohemian German; but, raising him- 
self upright in the saddle, he replied,“ En Magyar 
wagyck!” (I am an Hungarian!) and levelled fresh 
blows at his antagonists. His very horse seemed to 
participate in his master’s ardour for fighting. His 
black hide was dotted with white flakes of foam; his red 
nostrils were widely distended; his long name flickered 
wildly in the wind; his large eye seemed to flash. 

At last, the affair ended precisely in the same manner 
as that of the young Hungarian noble, whose fall before 
Vienna I have related. As the hussar again dashed 
past, and prepared himself for a desperate blow, one of 
the cuirassiers, seizing the right moment, thrust the 
long, pointed, glistening blade of his pallaseh into the 
right arm-pit of his antagonist with such force, that it 
came out on the other side. With a loud exclamation 
of Jesus Meria! the hussar sank from his horse, and 
was instantly dead. What a pity that he could not die 
thus for his emperor! I took care afterwards to have 
him buried under a tree by our own men. 





After a few weeks of service this was the 
condition of an officer :— 


THE AUTHOR'S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF. 


But how do I look myself?—frightful, hideous. I 
could not forbear laughing, when 1 first saw my figure 
again in the glass. A long beard-covered chin, cheeks, 
and lips, forming not the most graceful curls, the hair 
of the head wretchedly cut by an hussar; the forehead 
bound with a black handkerchief, on account of a slight 
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cut which I had received from an Hungarian hussar, 
a few days before; my white cloak covered with spots, 
black, brown, and yellow, marbled with streaks 
of blood, in holes from sword cuts, balls, and firebrands 
the tschako cut through and bent; in- 
fisherman’s boots, 


gray, 


of the bivouac; 


stead of the neat tschismen, clumsy 


over the trousers, having a broad border of leather; and 


the black and yellow sash, stripped of all its fringe. 


My sword, from the many strokes that it has dealt 
and parried, is full of notches and covered with rusty 
my noble charger, is dry 
deprived of one ear; but, at the same 


blood-stains; my excellent Ali, 
as acat, and 
time, like his 


master—God be praised!—fresh an 


hearty, and always ready for new conflicts. My soldiers, 
too, bear up stoutly, but look still more like a band of 


robbers than I do like a captain of banditti. 


He praises the bravery of the Hungarians, 


thus :— 


It is not to be denied that the greater part of the | terest. 


insurgents, and their cavalry in particular, fight 
valiantly, and display a courage and an address which 


are the prominent characteristics of the good soldier. 
What are those prating, boasting, cowardly Italians to 


those bold Magyars and death-defying Poles! With 
the exception of part of the Sardinian army, especially 
the Piedmontese regiments, all these so-called soldiers 
of the so-called republics are not worth so much as 
four regiments of Hungarian hussars. 


In the early part of the narrative he relates 
how he had been hospitably entertained by an 
Hungarian nobleman, whose family consisted 
of a wife and a beautiful sister-in-law. 
later part of his career he fell in with them 
again ; but only to be at the death-bed of the 
noble, shot in the battle, fighting for his 


country ; and to find the corpse of the beau- | 


tiful girl lying under a tree, she also having 
been shot in the fight, whither she had gone 
in male attire, to share the dangers of the 
day. We must close, with this incident, a 
volume full of interest :— 


Satisfied on this point, I set out, with my two attendant 
on my return to the watch-fire, the tall flame of whic i} 
flared up cheerinngly before us; ve Nay the moon shining 
tolerably bright, we perceived a human figure lying at 
the foot of a tree. 

We went nearer—it was a woman, dressed as a man, 
in the costume of an Hungarian magnate; the long 
hair which fell over her shoulders betrayed her sex. 
My Seressans turned her round; and by the pale moon- 
beams I recognise Helene, the lovely sister of my 
friend St--—. Inexpressible anguish thrilled me at 
that moment. and I was well nigh throwing myself 
upon the corpse. 

Forcibly mustering my spirits, I ordered my men to 
carry the body to the fire. There we examined it more 
Closely, and with extreme anxiety I sought to ascertain 
whether there was any hope left of reviving her Vain 
hope! it was several hours since her spirit had de- 
parted; the ball of one of our riflemen had gone through 
her heart. From the small red wound the blood was 
still oozing in single drops, which I carefully caught in 
my handkerchief, to be preserved as a relic. 

My only consolation was that the deceased could not 
have suffered long; that she must have expired the 
very moment she was struck. Those pure, noble, still 
wondrous beautiful features—on her brow dwelt peace 
and composure, and the lips almost smiled. There she 
lay as if in tr: mquil slumber; and yet those eyes were 
never more to open—those lips never more to utter 
noble sentiments, or words of kindness. 

My hussars were visibly affected, and thought it a 
pity that one so young and so beautiful shouk l die 
early. Many of them, who had been with me on our 
first march through Hungary, for two days together at 
St. ’s mansion, inst: untly recognised Helene, and 
doubly lamented her death, because she had shown such 
kindness to them. 

We thawed by a fire the 
maple- tree, and were employed nearly the whole night 
in digging a large dee p grave with our hand-bills and 
swords. By the time the first rays of dawn appeared, 
we had finished; an hussar, who could do carpenter’s 
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ground not far 
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work, having mez anwhile made a dpi cross out of the 
stems of two white maples. 

The co rpse, in full uniform; the kolpack, with plume 
of glistening heron’s feathers on the head; the light 
Turkish sabre by her side; was then carefully wrapped 
in a clean, large blanket, which we had with us, and 
so deposited in the grave, which we filled up again with 
earth. Then, regardless of caution, I had a full salute 
fired with pistols over the grave. I have preserved a 
small gold ring and a lock of her hair for a memorial. 
When our melancholy business was finished, we moved 
off after the enemy, who retreated rather hastily. 
| The tempestuous feelings that filled my heart I am 
not able to describe. Helene had, as I subsequently 
learned, served as aide-camp to her maternal uncle, who 
commanded a considerable Magyar corps, and was shot, 
when acting in that capacity, by our solders in the 
above-mentioned action. 


The Campaign in Hungary is of far less in- 
It is merely a dry dull diary, valuable 
to supply materials for future histories, for 
doubtless the report is faithful, but not cal- 
culated to amuse the mere reader. 








The Irish Annual Miscellany. By the Rev 
Patrick Murray, D.D., 
Dogmatic and Moral Theolo; By in the R. 
College of Maynooth. V ol. . Dub jin 
G. Bellew. 1849, 


Tue professed aim of Dr. Murray, in this 














Catholicism, whose attacks or arguments may 
have been published or uttered during the 
preceding year. He has an idea that the 
English in particular, are pledged to a con- 
tinual aspersion of Catholics and Catholicism. 
“Tf I linger,” he says, “ for a few moments at 
a bookseller’s stall, in the public street, or walk 
into a bookseller’s shop; if I enter a public 
library, or glance over a private collection ; if 
I turn to my own familiar shelves, I find that 
nine out of ten, perhaps a far larger propor- 
tion, of English books, written on any of 
those topics which arrest the attention of cul- 
= minds, are either thoroughly and 


avowedly anti-Catholic, or penetrated with 
such a subtle poison of un-Catholic sentiment, 
so skilfully mixed as not to be easily discerned 
by an unpractised palate, or presenting but a 
thin, weak, watery dilution for the strong, in- 
vigorating wine of the pure Catholic truth.” 
And we admit that the Doctor is well qualified 
to the task he undertakes. Partisanship and 
zealotry require a brusque constitution added 
to a reflective mind. Such does Dr. Murray 
He is an expert writer: attack and 
defence are equally easy to him. We should 
say that a phrenological examination of his 
head, would result in giving to combativeness 
an undue share. And we have been much en- 
tertained by his volume, because so much of 
strong good sense is mixed up with a vast 
quantity of hazardous speculation. 

Dr. Murray is very sore at what he calls 
the pretensions and the perversions of such 


possess, 


writers as Macaunay and Wuiresive. Their 
commentaries and anathemas are gall and 
wormwood to his soul. With Mr. Wuarre- 


sipr’s Italy he is most angry—for Mr. Macav- 
LAy’s History, he affects much contempt. In 
both articles, however, there is much that is 
worth reading. The criticism is at least 
original ana searching. No one can fail to 
read with interest the following opinions, ex- 
pressed by a stern Romanist, of 


MACAULAY AS AN AUTHOR, 


that as an English writer 
superior 
of true elo- 


There can be no doubt 
Mr. Macaulay, if he have equals has no 
All the constituents 


among living men. 


Professor by 


novel miscellany, is toanswer the opponents of 


quence are found in him, some of them in a very high 
command of language, animation, 
He rises above his fellows in 
as a gorgeous cathedral in a 


degree—unlimited 
force, beauty, richness. 
the Edin burgh Review, 
city. The first page in one of his essays is the foot of 
Hercules, and you cannot mistake him. His voice is 
the sound of an organ among piping minstrels. He has 
the music of many instruments in him. When he 
earnestly applies himself to a grand theme, his whole 
mind is illuminated; he becomes great with its great- 
ness, and touches the stars with his head; he is all on 
fire, and quick flashes come out from him. Enthusiasm 
makes little men trip and it bears him on 


enlarge 





stammer ; 


tterar and puts 
power to bring 
the distant and jarring together and harmonize 
them: the long departed great are clothed in gorgeous 
array, and the dead glassy orbs glow into passionate life. 
With trul y C atholic ideas and feelings, how much 
mightier would he be even than he is: his n mind no more, 
like a brillian: torch in a pagan temple, wasti ng its 
splendours on the lacquered rottenness of vain idols, 
but, like a rich sunbeam, swift bringing down the light of 
a brighter sphere to the obscure of this, « per ing @ path 


with stately vehemence, res his u 
golden words into his mouth. He has 


x many 









a 





serene for the world-wearied eye to plate the 
regions that lie heavenward. But his principles are not 
werth y of his genius, and dr ag it down to their own 


level. He was early sucked into whig philosophy: he 







is a whig idolater, and has the ereby suffered not a little. 
For the philosophy of mere whiggery—not now com- 
pared with toryism, but with a standard higher than 
either—is a mean and narrow-minded thing; taking 
itself for the plenitude of good and worshipping itself. 
Not only d hexke rrow, like so many better plants, from 


the earth; but its stem never shoots upwards: its 
branches creep along the ground like snakes, and clasp 
each other. The influence of whig philosophy and 
whig theology on Mr. Macaulay’s manner of handling 
many subjects is, to our eye, very plain and very per- 
nicious. We may judge him, however, by the best parts 
fair petncighs, we think, and 
that by whi ultimate general decision on the in- 
tellectual powers of great writers is formed. We donot 
characterise Ex imund Burke’s mind from his Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, nor the merits of Addison’s 





of his best writings: a 
sh the 





prose from his tragedy of Cato, nor of Milton’s 
poetry from his Metrical Versions of the Psalms. It is 
true the defects of a writer may so taint all his works 
that his beauties are not seen except in company with 
them: and then the general estimate is formed from 4 
consideration of both, as white and black mixed to- 
gether are neither white nor black, but something else. 
This is not, at least not too often, the case with Mr. 
Macaulay. The Quarterly charges his diction with 
being often inflated even to fustian. This how- 
ever, as we have plainly enough intimated, is, in a ques= 
tion of this kind, like a dog in a picture gallery, and 
needs no other reply than the echo of his own bark. 
The charge may be true of our historian’s 
early—we may call them his school or college exercises. 
The same has been said of some of Burke's later pro- 
ductions; asof much of Addison’s it may be affirmed that 
they are feeble to utter sickliness, and poor to utter bar- 

But the charge is certainly and e1 ormously 
rards the mature and more thoughtful 
for example, his essays on R anke’s 
] Barrere, 
One un fault of hig 
a certain mechanical 


critic, 


of some 





renness. 
untrue, as reg 
writings of Macaulay: 
Pe pes, on Byron, on 
or the two volumes bef 
style is an occasional mannerism, 


yhnson, on Addison, on 





} } 
pre us. ioubted 








We should, 
t unpleasant 
n; that it is 


peculiarity in the structure of sentences 
however, observe that this peculiarity is 1 
in itself, but only from frequent repetiti 











but occasional and har lly obser rvable in reading = one 
of his essays separate id that is not at all, at least 
not disagreeably, observable in the history Another 
fa ult much more seri us in our eyes, is that his stateli- 
n¢ is too uniform, too s sel iXe¢ He 1 y lays 
aside his royal robes. in | to otis and ¢ d to the 
same undue len *th is mence. He a rapid 
river, always rapid— the ocean hurries, resting 

, but one wishes to have 





never.” Delightful sail 
t 


repose now and th ne Has never places his elbow on the 














table, and leans his chin upon it, and ks out through 
he window on the pl nt fields. He never thinks of 
dinner, but writes away, with his knitted, his eyes 
glowing over the page, and his pen yn through it. 
rhe Jesuits have a rule, that study shall not be con- 
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tinued for more than two successive hours, without 
diverting and unbending the mind by some other ex- 
ercise. One year in the schools of Loyola would have 
served Mr. Macaulay in this respect—and in others. 
These are the general faults in his style. 

Dr. Murray’s 3 pec vuliar position, afforded 
him opportunities of obtaining information and 
knowledge, which are denied to many who 
would avail themselves of them more largely 
than he has done. Here is a sketch, brief but 
pithy, of 

THE GENERAL OF THE JESUITS. 





He is about sixty-four years of age; his stature is 
rather above the middle size, his attitude in walking 
quite erect, and his step measured and slow, but by no 
means feeb] At first sight, his face, on which all the 


characteristics of the unworldly spirit were deeply 
graven, 












appeared to 

took it for granted that the brutal persecutions of every 
kind, but above all the brutal slanders with which he 
and the soc iety over which he presides have been so 
long assailed, had left these traces of suffering and 
sorrow on his countenance. In this, however, I was 
altogether deceived. and indeed I should have known 
both the sp irit and the letter of the Exercitia Spiritualia 
more act a His appearance was, as I subseauently 
learned, naturally such as I witnessed it, making al- 
lowance, of course, for the influence of years and 
austerity of life And indeed, even if I had not bee 

told so much, his conversation and manner afterwards 
would have soon tanght me that, whatever signs of 
grief or care might appear in his face, there was not the 
smallest mark of them on his heart. Father Roothan 
is a Dutchman, and certainly, if he be a fair specimen of 
his countrymen, never was there a people on the face of 
the earth more belied than they. So far from exhibit- 
ing the phiegm and heavine ss com! nonly attributed to 
that nation, his ing and conversation were of the 
most engaging kind. 


ne very care-worn; and I at once 











He was exceedingly lighthearted 
and communicative, answering the numerous questions 
poured in upon him about all sorts of subjects, in the 
most unembarrassed and condescending manner possible. 
What most struck me, as being quite unexpected, in the 
style of hi Grereien, was the mixture of quiet, 
graceful, delicate, good i-natured humour, exactly so 
much as to reg rt exuberant liveliness without lowering 
dignity in the least degree—one of the rarest of the 
natural gifts of gift ed. men. Some would expect to 
meet a person free and bland enough upon different 
topics, but wrapped up, reserved, dark upon weightier 
matters, with arrows shooting from his e yes and webs 
spinning from his lipsp—the very man to be a minister 
of state, if he had taken to that line of business—such 
aone as our old friends Pascal and Titus Oates could 
have pictured. Ie was no such thing, but the very 
opposite of this. 





A great variety of papers are conten in 
this first 


not time even to glance at them. ‘There does 


not seem to be much difference in the style of 


thought throughout the volume, and we fancy, 
therefore, the Doctor has ventured the danger- 











ous exper nt of dispensing with contributors. 

He promises to continue his annual for six 

came 

Poem l Prose Writings By Ricuarp 
Henry Dana. In2 vols. London: Delf. 
1850. 

Dana is best known in England by his Two 

Years bej the J singularly spirited 


Tust, a 
narrative of rils and—hards ships endured 
by the young sai ilor, and the ntere intere sting 


as being a series of pic tures from the early ex- 
perience of the author. But Dana was known 
in America as a poet some time before the pub- 
lication of the prose work named above, and he 


had been tl n, as since, a large contribut rr to 
the peri \dicals, The extensive fame that he 
has won by the story of his naval adventures, 


which have been translated into most of the 
languages of Europe, has induced him to pre- 


ume of the Annual, but we have | 


sent to his admirers a ilaidion of his ovaitored 
poems and the best of his fugitive pieces, and, 
with some corrections, they are now before us 
in the form of two volumes, containing a variety 
of compositions, on various subjects, and of 

various character and merit, which certainly 
do not diminish, if they do not extend, his 
claims to the popularity he has enjoyed. 

His poems occupy about half of the first 
volume, opening with “ The Buccaneer,” which 
introduced him to the notice of his countrymea, 
was much admired and has been ever since 
placed in all collections of the Beauties of the 
American Poets. It is, therefore, probably 
well known to our readers as a poem of consi- 
derable power, exhibiting more energy than 
grace, with fine passages scattered here and 
there of real unmistakeable poetry, with the 
stamp of genius upon its forehead, as in this, 
the opening description of 


THE UNINHABITED ISLAND. 
The island lies nine leagues away, 
Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 
No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save where the bold wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shril! cry coming through the sparkling foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently,— 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


And inland rests the green, warm dell ; 
The brook comes trickling down its side ; 
From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful far and wide, 
Mingling its sounds with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 


Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate’s shect; 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


But calin low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear; 
A quiet look is on each face, 
Subdued and holy fear ; 
Each motion gentle; all is kindly done— 
Come, listen, how from crime the isle was won. 


And there is a solemn tone and deep senti- 
ment in 
THE DYING RAVEN. 

Come to these lonely woods to die; 

It seems not many days since thou wast heard, 

From out the mists of spring, with clamorous note, 
Calling upon thy mates—and their clear answers. 
The earth was brown then, and the infant leaves 
Had not put forth to warm them in the sun, 

Or play in the fresh air of Heaven. Thy voice, 
Shouting in triumph, told of winter gone, 

And prophesying life to tiie sealed ground, 

Did make me glad with thoughts of coming beauties. 
And now they’re all around me—offspring bright 

Of earth, a mother, who, with constant care, 

Doth feed and clothe them all; now o’er her fields, 
In blessed bands, or single, they are gone ; 

Or by her brooks they stand, and sip the stream ; 

Or peering o'er it—vanity well feigned,— 

At quaint approval seem to giow and nod 

At their reflected graces. Morn to meet, 

They in fantastic labours pass the night, 

Catching its dews, and rounding silvery drops 

To deck their bosoms. There, on high, bold trees, 
From burnished cells some peep, and the old boughs 
Make to rejoice and d ince in warmer winds, 

Over my head the winds and th n — music ; 

And gr -ateful, in return, for what th y take, 

Bright hues and odours to the air t 1ey give. 















Thus mutual love brings mutual delight; 
Lrings beauty, lite ; for love is life,--hate death. 


Thou Proj yhet of so fair a revelation ! 
rhou who ab one st with us the winter ce 
Lk iduri ing cé ld or ain, 
From thy dar m ae 
Thou, who, with purpose kind, mt warmer days 
Shone on the earth, ‘mid thaw and steam cam’st forth 
From rocky nook, or we od, t hy priestly cell, 

To speak of comfort unto loncly man,— 

Didst say to him, though seemingly alone 

*Mid wastes and snows, and aak, lifeless trees, 

On the 1 nt ground, it was not death ; 

But Nature ep and rest, her kind repair ; 

That thou, albcit unseen, cid’st bear with him 

The winter” 8 nig ht, and, patient of the day 
And cheered by hope (instinct divine in thee) 
Waited’st return of summer. 


’ 
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x snow,— 


























More thou saidst, 
Thou Priest of Nature, Priest of God, to man! 
Thou spok’st of Faith (than instinct no less sure), 
Of spirits near him, though he saw them not ; 
Thou bid'’st him ope his intellectual eye, 
And see his solitude all populous; 
Thou show’dst him Paradise and deathless flowers ; 
And didst him pray to listen to the fiow 
Of living waters. 

Preacher to man’s spirit ! 
Emblem of Hope ! Companion! Comforter! 
Thou faithful one! is this thine end? ’Twas thou, 
When summer birds were gone, and no form seen 
In the void air, who cam’st, living and strong, 
On thy broad, balanced pennons, thro h the winds, 
And of thy long enduring, this the close: 
Thou Conqueror of storms, thy kingly st ceiaiile 
Thus low brought down ? 












The year’s mild cheering dawn 
Shone out on thee, a momentary light, 
The gales of spring up bore thee for a d ay, 
And then forsook thee. Thou art fallen now 
And liest among thy hopes and promises— 
Beautiful flowers and freshly-springing b 
Gasping thy life out. Here for thee the grass 
Tenderly makes a bed, and the young birds 
In silence open their fair, painted folds ; 
To case thy pain, the one—to check thee, these. 
But thou art re stless ; and thy once keen eyes 
Is dull and sightless now. New-blooming i oughs, 
Needlessly kind, have spread a tent for thee. 
Thy mate is calling to the white, piled clouds, 
And asks for thee. They give no answer back. 
As I look up to their bright angel faces, 
Intelligent and capable of voice 
They scem to me. ‘Their silence to my soul 
Comes ominous. ‘The same to thee, dvomed bird. 
Silence or sound: For thee there is no sound, 
No silence. Near thee stands the shadow, Death. 
And now he siowly draws his sable veil 
Over thine eyes; thy senses softly lulls 
Into unconscious slumbers. The airy call 
Thoul’t hear no longer ; ‘neath sun-lighted clouds, 
With beating wing, or steady poise aslant, 
Wilt sailno more. Around thy trembling claws 
Droop thy wings’ parting feathers. Spasms of death 
Are on thee. 


lades— 
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The remainder of the first volume is occu- 
pied with a series of essays, tales, and sketches 
contributed to one of the American periodicals, 
under the title of “* The Idle Man.” The most 
interesting of these is a criticism on the acting 
of the elder KE AN, which will be valued for its 
reminiscences of the peculiar excellencies 
of that great actor. We have never seen 
so minute a description of his readings and 
representations, not of characters only, but 
of particular passages. The most thoughtful 
of the essays in the second volume is that on 
“Law as suited to Man.” ‘The contents of 
this volume consist, in the greater part, of re- 
views of English books, written long since, for 
the subjec ts of them are the past g generation of 
authors, Hazurrr, Miss Epgewortu, Wasu- 


INGTON Irvina, and Brockpon Brown. 
“ Pottock’s Course of Time” and “ Tayror’s 
Natural History of Enthusiasm,” being the 


latest. They evince a nice appreci iation of 
merits and defects, and are singularly impartial. 

Mr. Dana appears to have made a science of 
criticism, and he has a reason to advance for 
every opinion he expresses. 


The Building Societies’ Directory und Almanac Sor 

1850. London: Wilson. 
AN excellent design, admirably accomplished. In addi- 
tion to the usual contents of an almanac, it has a ruled 
diary of dates of subscriptions due, a brief digest of the 
laws relating to these societies, and a list of the 
existing building societies, with the names and addresses 
of their secretaries. 
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A Manual of Parochial Institutions, ge. 3y the Hon. 
and Rev. Samvuet Best, M.A. Second Edition. 
London: Darling. 1850. 





A SMALL volume, containing useful practical directions 
for the formation and management of parochial societies, 
educational and charitable. It is princiy a ddressed 





cler 





y, who will fin it full of useful 
It of experience. But all who 
take an a r the promotion of charities will 
gather from a great deal that will assist them in 
their benoyolent labours. 
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suggestions, the 
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The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledye. Vol. 9. 
London: Charles Knight. 1850. 

THE ninth volume of this, the cheapest encyclopedia 
ever published, opens with the title “ North-Western 
Territory.” and closes with “ Quotient,” thus giving 
assurance that it will, unlike any other work of the kind 
yet published, be completed within the precise limits 
originally announced. It is, we believe, an abbreviation 
of the larger Penny Cyclopedia, with adaptations to the 
present state of knowledge. But its price is very much 
less; its size, an octavo, is more convenient; its type 
and paper are superior. Woodcuts are profusely scat- 
tered through its pages. It is certainly a miracle of 
books, even for the age of cheap literature. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Zoist, No. 28, for January. 


THE new number of The Zoist is more various 
than many of its predecessors, though still we 
regret to have to blame in it the tendency to 
unmeasured abuse of the whole medical pro- 
fession for not believing and embracing mes- 
merism cum salto which we have before noticed. 
The irrational and unscientific manner of op- 
position by the faculty is certainly to be 
lamented and blamed, for they do not try it 
personally and then condemn, but they reject 
without trial. This, however, does not justify 
the sort of personal abuse in which some of the 
writers occasionally indulge in the pages of 
The Zoist, whose usefulness is not a little cur- 
tailed by the repulsive and unphilosophic 
temper too frequently betrayed. 

The second half-yearly report of the Calcutta 
Mesmeric Hospital confirms all the previous 
statements of the astonishing cures wrought by 
this agency; and they prove that mesmerism is 
far safer and surer for the purposes of pain- 
less operations than chloroform. ‘lhere is a 
fresh batch of cures effected by Mr. Carern, 
at Tiverton. The Rev. GeorGr SanpBy has 
contributed an extremely interesting review of 
a remarkable work lately published in France, 
entitled Arcanes de la Vie Future Devoiles, by 
M. AtpHonse CAHAGNET, a working man. 
We extract two passages found in the journal 
of Joun WESLEY :— 


Bailliere. 


CLAIRVOYANCE REPORTED BY THE CELEBRATED 
JOHN WESLEY. 


About one, I preached at Bramley, where Jonas 
Rushford, about fourteen years old, gave me the fol- 
lowing relation:—“ About this time last year I was 
desired by two of our neighbours, to go with them to 
Mr. Crowther’s, at Skipton, who would not speak to 
them, about a man that had been missing twenty weeks, 
but bid them bring a boy twelve or thirteen years old. 
When we came in he stood reading a book. He put me 
into a bed with a looking glass in my hand, and covered 
me all over. Then he asked me whom I had a mind to 
see; and I said ‘My mother.’ I presently saw her with 
a lock of wool in her hand, standing just in the place 
and the clothes she was in, as she told me afterwards. 
Then he bid me look again for the man that was 
missing, who was one of our neighbours: and I looked 
and saw him riding towards Idle; but he was very 
drunk: and he stopped at the ale-house and drank two 
pints more; and he pulled ont a guinea to change 
Two men stood by, a big man and a little man; and 
they went on before him and got two hedge-stakes. 
And when he came up, on Windhill Common, at the 
top of the hill, they pulled him off his horse and killed 
him and threw him into a coal pit. And I saw it all 
as plainly as if I were close to them: and if I saw the 
men I should know them again. We went back to 
Bradford that night, and the next day I went with our 
neighbours, and showed them the spot where he was 
killed, and the pit into which he was thrown. And a 
man went down and brought him up: and it was as a 
had told them: his handkerchief was tied about his 
mouth, and fastened behind his neck.” 








On which Mr. Wesley makes this remark :— 

“Ts it improbable only, or flatly impossible, when all 
the circumstances are considered, that this should all be 
pure fiction? They that can believe this, may believe a 
man’s getting into a bottle.” 


“A little before the conclusion of the late war in Flan- 
ders, one who came from thence gave us a very strange 
relation. I knew not what judgment to form of this; 
but waited till John Haime should come over, of whose 
varecity 1 could no more doubt than of his understand- 
ing. The account he gave was this: —“ Jonathan Pyrah, 
was a member of our society, in Flanders. I knew him 
some years, and knew lim to be a man of unblameable 
character. One day he was summoned to appear before 
the board of general officers. One of them said, ‘ What 
is this which we hear of you? We hear you are turned 
prophet, and that you foretell the downfall of the bloody 
house of Bourbon, and the haughty house of Austria. 
We should be glad if you were a real prophet, and if 
your prophecies came true. But what sign do you give 
to convince us you are so; and that your predictions will 
come to pass?’ He readily answered:—‘ Gentlemen, I 
give you a sign. To morrow at twelve o'clock, you shall 
have such a storm of thunder and lightning, as you 
never had before since you came into Flanders. I give 
you a second sign:—as little as any of you expect any 
such thing, as little appearance of it as there is now, 
you shall have a general engagement with the French 
within three days. I give you a third sign, I shall be 
ordered to advance in the first line. If I am a false 
prophet I shall be shot dead at the first discharge. But 
if lam a true prophet I shall only receive a musket- 
ball in the calf of my left leg.’ At twelve the next day 
there was such thunder and lighting as they never had 
before in Flanders. On the third day, contrary to all 
expectation, was the general battle of Fontenoy. He 
was ordered to advance in the first line, and at the very 
first discharge he received a musket-ball in the calf of 
his left leg.” 

To which account by Haime, Mr. Wesley adds :— 

“And yet all this profited him nothing, either for 
temporal or eternal happiness. When the war was over 
he returned to England; but the story was got before 
him: in consequence of which he was sent for by the 
Countess of St s, and several other persons of 
quality, who were desirous to receive so surprising an 
account from his own mouth. He could not bear so 
much honour. It quite turned his brain. In a little 
time he ran stark mad. And so he continues to this 
day, being still, as I apprehend, on Wilsey Moorside, 
within a few miles of Leeds.” 





Another contributor records an extract from 
the Life of Dr. ADAM CLARKE, published by 
Longman and Co. :— 


SPONTANEOUS SYMPATHY. 

cular circumstance occurred a short time 
before Mr. Tracy Clarke’s death: (Mr. T. C. was a 
surgeon, and elder brother to Dr. Adam Clarke.) He 
had gone to the Isle of Man for the benefit of his health, 
having with him one of his sons. During the night 
which had preceded his return to England, he dreamed 
that he had been to see Mas. 
to custom, she was sleeping in the best bed-room; and, as 
they walked to the place of embarkation, he communi- 
cated this dream to his son. On arriving at Liverpool, 
Mr. T. C. was prevailed upon to pass a night at his 
brother's house, while his son went forward to Maghull, 
to announce their safe arrival to his mother. When she 
saw him coming without his father, she fell into a 
paroxysm of grief, and could not without great diffi- 
culty be persuaded of her hnsband’s safety. ‘The cause 


of these misgivings was not a little remarkable. During 


A most sin; 


Clarke, and that, contrary 





the same night in which Mr. C. had dreamed his dream, 
she fancied she heard him ride up to the stable, briug 


his saddle and bridle into the house, and hang them up 
as usual. She then heard him ascend the stairs, enter 
the room in which she lay, which was indeed the best 
bed-room, and walk round the bed. All this she as- 
sured her younger son, on rising in the morning, she had 
heard distinctly, affirming that she could not be deceived 
in thinking the footsteps those of his father, and ex- 
pressing her fears that some misfortune had befallen 
him. 











FOREICN LITERARY JOURNAL. 


Almanach de la République Francaise pour 1850, ré- 
digé par des representants du peuple, d’anciens mi- 
nistres, des membres de Ulustitut, gc. F Arago, 
Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, F. Bastiat, Odili n-Barrot, 
Cormenin, V. Cousin, Dufaur 


Garni r-Page 3, La- 
martine, 


Lanjuinais, Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte, 
Armand Marrast, Michelaut, Hipp. Passy, Saint- 
Germain Ledue, T hie rs, Tocque ville, Wok wski, fe. 
Publié par PAGNERRE; orné de gravures. Paris, 
Pagnerre, éditeur; dépét central des Almanachs pu- 
bliés a Paris, rue de Seine, 14 bis. 





Our readers will perhaps think, ing the volu- 
minous title-page of this Almanac, and the host of ce- 
lebrities whose names and services th fortunate pu- 
blisher has enlisted, that we are going to introduce them 
to a folio or quarto volume, at least, a complete dic- 
tionary of science and political economy, as propounded 
by the republicans de la veille and du lendemain. Not 
so, however, the Almanac is as d and modest in 
size and in appearance, as it is i A 
very few pages are devoted to the kind of information 
which entitles the publication to the name of an 
Almanac. The French calendar will perhaps be a 
curiosity to English readers, as they will find that 
nearly every day of the year has a saint of its own, 
male or female, as the case may be. We quite pity 
the poor Almanacs, hitherto the most innocent and 
matter-of-fact of all literary productions, whose honest 
and domestic ambition has been compactness and a 
snug place in every one’s pocket. But snug places and 
neighbour’s pockets have overwhelming attractions, and 
perhaps this is the reason why “Reds” and “ Represen- 
tatives” have routed the Almanacs out of their berths, 
and sent them forth to the > of day, flaming 
with Socialism, or diluted with » froth of Political 
Economy. ‘The provinces have been inundated with the 
poison of the “ Reds,” in the shape of an Almanac, and 
now an I he antidote of the 



















Almanac is to be th 
“ Moderates.” 

The important portion of this little book is, of course, 
that which contains the opinions and advice of the Re- 
presentatives. Each writer ted a short 
essay, and all of them partic ate the belief 
that the republican form of gover is best suited 
to the French, and that the present constitution is of 
an enduring character. 

M. Pagnerre, the publisher, says: ‘‘This Almanac is 
not precisely a political publication in the general sense 
of the word. It does not enter into the fierce conflicts of 
parties. Its object is to diffuse knowledge, gained by expe- 
rience and good sense; to convey to th 










ose who, as yet, do 
not sufficiently understand, nor believe in them, healthy 
ideas of the science of political economy and the principles 








of labour, based on these two maxims: ‘ lo economise 
time, for time is money; to lower the price of every 
production, and bring it, as far as can be, within the 
reach of every body.’ The first duty of the Almanac 
of the French Republic, to answer to its title,” says 


M. Pagnerre, “is to show that our new constitution 
essentially democratic; that the sovereignty 


ple is the only 
universal suffrage is the true symbol of that sover 








tiy with the genius of the 


of the peo- 





t authority; that 





and that a republic is the of gov 
under which the principle and ‘ f 
fully exist. The Constitutioi 

truths, imperfectly without coubt; but that it 


radual and co 





of the t 
withont a coup-d' tat, without a revolut 
by the peaceful power of public opinion, is nor 















beyond all serious controversy. 

M. Dufaure, Minister of the Interior, follows mucl 
the same strain; in an article entitled “De JA 
he tells his fellow countrymen; “ Th 
to under d the conseqi e of the ne 
the Republic has estal 1. Univers ! 
as we have put in practice, offers the surest guarantee 
for progress and the improvements which the interests 
of society demand. What re useful institution is 
there, in fact, that this national representation, ths 
powerful personification of socik ty, coul 1 refuse, excited 
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as it is by the press, the tribune, and the irresistible 
movement of mind? 
or prejudices, should stay the hands of on 


And if, by any chance, obstacles 
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the moment, would soon replace it, and would soon 
surmount the difficulty.” 

We question if anything in the Socialist Almanacs 
beats ly, this Minister of the Int this 
advocate and civilisation, 
must be —— clotl We only hope that 
M. Dufaure may not be mad to feel - despotism of the 
million, whi h ‘the principles he advocates afford such 
ample space for action. 

M. Bar Saint-Hilaire has contributed an ar- 
icle on Primary "Instruction, He de "ae ates the esta- 
lishment of schools for purely gratuitous education, as 

hag * 
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peace, pr 
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y to tl dictates of 






a Cc n is co n nat 
and ms in its effect by releasing parents from a 
princi bligation which they owe their children and 


the country; and inexpedient and unfair to the nation, 
as converting a private duty into a public burden. 
There is bill on Public Instruction now before the 
Assembly framed in accordance with the views of M. de 
Saint-Hilaire. We see, however, in the Deébats, that 
M. Bandin has given notice of the following amendment, 
viz.: “* That public instruction shall be gratuitous and 
obligatory from the 1st January, 1851.” 

Four of the most interesting essays are by M. Saint- 
Germain Leduc: “ Agricultural Instruction France 
and in England,” “ The Inventors of the Telescope,” 
“ What is the State?” and “ Fat Cattle.” 

M. de Lamartine is also a contributor of ‘ 
from the Provisional Government, “ Hours of Study, 
and an account of “ What has been already done for the 
Poor.” In the last we learn that 115,000,000 of francs 
are annually devoted to the nig of public and legal 
institutions for the relief of the poor, without counting 
the amount expended by private charities. And that, 
during the first year of the Republic, the remission of 

ularly affecting the poor, and the support of 
ents which the exigencies of the times re- 
unce et de nécessité, open¢ d 


labourers 
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y| tnan « 
er-Pages, like M. de favours the 
public with, what the French significantly call wne 
, entitled “ The Position of the Country 
before and after the Revolution of February.” We 
lly 
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thought this social convulsion had been univer 
condemne even by the French themselves, as wholly 
unnecessary and irreparably disastrous. Nevertheless, 


M. Garnier-Pagis does not hie ate eulogising “ our 








glorious Revolution of F Pa uary. 











‘ Three exam] les of Pa Money,” from the pen 
of M. T s, is a short pein icuous account of the 
thi memorable instances of the endeavour to enforce 
the acceptance of paper mo! under the system esta- 
bl by Law, by the issue of assignats and the 


1797, when the Bank of England refused to 
its own notes. 


We have only mentioned a few 

















authors whose names best 
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les plus célébres de 
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l'Europe; iblié sous la direction littéraire de 
M. Pavut Lacrorx, et sous la direction artistique de 
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M. Fi NAND SERE. . Jeffs, Foreign 

Bool to the Royal F: ington Arcad 
THE <« the idea of collecting f 
such the above, and preparing them for the 





press, is ) private individuals, M. PAuL LAcrorx 
and M. FERDINAND SERE, under whose direction the pub- 
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menced, and is now carried on. When 
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another, elected under the influence of the question of 
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we consider the labour and expense re h such a task 
must have occasioned, we cannot too highly praise the 
zeal, perseverance, and ability which these gentlemen 
have displayed. It will readily be conceived what a vast 
amount of knowledge and research must have been re- 
quired to give the most curs wry and superficial history 
or description of the infinity of subjects which are 
comprised in any one portion of these volumes; but to 
embrace the whole history, to travel over the wide and 
comparatively untrodden era of the Middle Ages, diving 
into antiquity, wading through the quaint black-lettered 
folios of our early chroniclers, discarding all that was 
merely traditional or doubtful, culling that which was 
really instructive and calcu 1 to enlighten as well 
such a form as 


interest, and reducing the 
general reader, and at the 






‘hole into 





would prove attractive to the 
same time enable the book to take rank among the ste 
dard works of Europe, was indeed, a task of no or¢ 
difficulty. 

To accompli n th Messrs. LACROIx 
and Sere have enlisted in their service nearly all the ta- 
lent, both literary and artistic, which the times afford, 
and most successful has the result of their couibined 
labours hitherto been. The entire work is divided into 
250 numbers, appearing weekly at one france and a half 
each number, and when completed will consist of six 
volumes, containing 2000 pages of text, illustrated with 
about 1500 engravings on wood and copper, representing 
4000 objects of art of the Middle Ages. We have had 
the pleasure of looking over some of the eighty num- 
i which have appeared during the last 18 months, 
and, although we have only been able to read a few pas- 
some of the engravings, we have seen 
be convinced that both the literary 





















wie 
portion of the work and the beauty of the illustrations 


will fully realize the expectations of the public 

We cannot too strongly recommend our readers to 
become subscribers, feeling quite sure that amusement 
truction, that tl 









is so agreeably 





i 
book will suit al ist a valuable addition 
to the scholar’s library or the drawing-room table, it 
being an album, history, or book of reference, as occa- 





sion may require. 
This publication is introduced to the English public 
by Mr. W. Jeffs, 





f the Burlington Arcade. 





MUSIC. 


Norma; a Lyric Tragedy, written by Fettce Romant, 
and rendered into English from the Italian, by J. 
Wrey Movutp; the music by Vincenzo BELLINI, 


S. Rock- 





revised from the orchestral score, by W. 
stro. London: Boosey & Co. 
THIS is anoth r of Mr. BoosEyY’s Standard Lyric 
Drama, the | yg 
it is intended to y penned to the lovers of music a com- 
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voldest musical enterprise of our time, 





piete library of the best oper: every country 
he lear | » "n} ; ] nhy 
hanasome volumes, unl 1 $l ind typo D go 
up with special care, and haying all that can make 





| them practically useful as well as in aspect attractive 


and sold at a price which will enable every person who 


: 
yssess them, and so to make per- 





owns a pian 





th compositions hitherto i 
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] n 
sonal acqui 
cessible exc ept to the wealthy. 

The volume opens with a memoir of BELLINI, who 


he foot of Etna, i 
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ears, Was Dorn at 
in th 
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musicians, he gave very early i 





year 1806, Like almost all distinguish .d 
indi ns of the bent of 


ged by his 





his genius, and h: ppily it was ene 





who provid led for it the best education; and in this they 
were assisted by the generosity of a Sicilian neha, 


who sent him to N iples at his own cost, 





studies underthe best masters 


received the 





diligently, ul 
instructors, who were rewat 


which 








tion of an oper 








This tempted him to try another of more itious 
design; its merit was acknowledged, and best 
proof of th good opinion it had won 1, he 





was soon afterwards retained by BArBAJA, the manager 
of La Scala, at Milan, and of San Carlo at Naples, t 
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an opera for him, which was produced at 





write t 
latter theatre before the most critical audience in 
Its success was only moderate, but even that 
+ aman, and inspired him 


This event of his life occurred in 





Europe. 
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; remarkable for so 
with fresh energies. 











the year 1826. He was now but one-and-twenty, anit 
he forthwith engaged in the composition of an opera to 
be called J7 Pirata. It was produced at Milan the 
same year and met with prodigious success. This opera 
was brought out in Paris the following year, and in 
London in 1830, in both cities being greatly applauded. 

In 1848 he brought out at La Scala, his opera of 
La Straniera, which was well received at the time, but 
has not kept its position upon the stage. His next 
effort was the opera of Zaira, executed at Parma in 
1829, but which proved an unmitigated failure. This, 
however, was compensated by the brilliant success that 
attended his fifth effort, the famous J Capuletti edt 
Montecchi, produced at Venice. This was brought 
before the British public in 1833, and was equally suc- 
cessful here. 

Milan, now jealous of his fame being possessed by a 
rival city, recalled him to La Scala, and there, in 1831, 
he produced La Sonnambula, and in 1832, Norma. It 
is enough to say that the rapturous applause given to 
both in the musical capital has been confirmed by all 
Europe, both of them keeping possession of the stage, 
and as yet exhibiting no decline of popular regard 

He was now advised to go to Paris, but previously he 
presented to his patrons in Venice his Beatrice di Tenda, 
which did not long keep possession of the boards. 
At Paris he did not study so diligently as his patrons 
had desired, the pleasures of that capital probably 
proving too tempting. However, in 1834, he produced 
there his J Puritani, which created a furore there, and 
must be well known to most of our readers. It was 
brought out in London in May, 1835, for Grisi’s 
benefit. 

After this he went to reside at the house of Mr. 
Lewis, at Reteaux, near Paris, in order to devote him- 
self to his studies. But his assiduity was too great. 
It brought on a dysentery, which, after a few days 
illness, carried him off. During the moments of deli- 
rium which preceded his death, he was constantly 
talking of the great singers, and imagined himself to be 
present at the representation of his last opera. His 
career closed on Wednesday the 23rd of September, 
1835, in the 29th year of his age, beloved and esteemed 
by all who saw him. 

The memoirs, of which the above is a very brief 
abstract, will be read with great interest. It is followed 
by an excellent account of Norma, historical and cri- 
u. Then we have Mr. Movwn’s translation of the 
retto, executed with his usual fidelity to the original, 
which is not sacrificed, although it appears in the shape 
of good English poetry. A thematic index precedes 
the opera itself, which, with the — is given 
entire, set for the pianelerte by Mr. Rocxsrro, with 
the words in Italian and in English, and to enable the 
performer te ) give due expression to the different parts; 
the music is accompanied throughout with a description 
of the se and stage directions, so that it will be 
the fi ger if mistakes are made in this 













particular. 
—~>— 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


A new tragedy, by George Bennett, has been read at 
Sadler’s Wells. Horne’s alteration of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Duchess of Malfi, will soon be in rehearsal, 
as also the play by Mr. Bennet. Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s 
comedy is now nearly ready for the stage; it will be 
produced at the Haymarket in the course of the month. 
ntlemen connected with the drama, 
have presented 





—A number of 
the arts, and the liberal professions, 
Mr. F. G. Tomlins with a handsome sn ox, at a 
small festival to which he had been invited. The in- 
sc rg 8 stated that it was a testimonial to Frederick 
Tomlins, on the st s of his tragedy of Garcia, at 
Sadler's Wells The Mr. Mac ready has been 
ing to crowded houses at the the atre, Bristol. 

Che course of characters delineated embraced Mucbeth, 
Werner, Hamlet, and Richelieu, and the announcement 




















performir 








that this was the last appearance of Mr. Macready 
before a Bristol audience prior to his ] retirement 





from the stage called forth all the histrionic sympathies 

f the citizens, for each evening the theatre was filled 
to overflowing, and long before the hour of commence- 
ment crowds were disappointed i in their desire of taking 
a farewell of the popular actor. Mr. Macready on two 
evenings performed at Bath, where he was most warmly 
received, That portion of St. Martin’s Hall which is 
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finished,—some twethinds only of ee great room as 
contemplated in the architect’s plan being yet built 
—will be opened, we perceive, on Monday the 11th 
of February, with a miscellaneous concert, — con- 
cert,—consisting of an act of sacred and an aet of 
secular music. The statues of the following com- 
posers will be placed in the Hotel Mozart at Vienna, 
viz.:—Gluck, Haydn, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, and Men- 
delssohn. The name of Rossini is added; but this 
must be a mistake, regard being had to his Italian 
origin and his great inferiority to the eminent men 
above mentioned. A marble statue of Mozart will be 
raised in the court yard of the hotel. Mr. Benedict 
and M. Vivier are engaged in the joint composition « 
an Opera. We do not remember an instance of lixe 
collaboration in music. For the opera-houses of Paris 
a libretto has more than once been divided into acts, t 
be set by different masters,—but rarely with happy 
result. M. Vivier’s remarkable originality of melody, 
however, justifies us in expecting something interesting 
and beautiful—— A letter from Hamburgh states that 
Jenny Lind has signed an agreement at Lubeck to go 














g 
to America and the Havannah in August or September. 
Her stay will be about a year and a half there, 
only in concerts and oratorios. 30,000/. to be placed 
in the hands of Baring Brothers, before she starts from 
England (or gué arr 1 with them); equipage, servants, 
expenses of every kind, paid for her; and after a certain 
number of nights she gets, besides, one-fifth of the 
profits, making fully 70,000/. for the time. 
this, she has reserved to herself the right of singing 
for charities as often as she chooses. The theatrical 
performances at Windsor Castle are formally 
announced. They are to consist of two representations. 
Julius Cesar, in which Mr. Macready, Mr. Wal 
and Mr. C. Kean will appear as Brutus, Cassius, and 
Mare Anthony, is to be performed on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary; and King Ren . Daughter, and Charles the 
Twelfth on the 8th of February. 
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Elementary Instruction in the Art of Illumination and 


Missal Painting on Vellum, with Illustrations for 
Copying, for the Students. By D. pe Lara. 
London: Ackermann & Co. 


THE revival of the taste for illuminations and 
painting, which has marked the last eight or ten years, 
will no doubt secure extensive patronage for this treatise 
by M. pe Lara, who gives the most minute instruc- 
tions for its execution, and illustrates them by drawings. 
The first step to be taken is, to procure Messrs 
ACKERMANN’s new Chromographic colour-box, 
duced specially for the use of Iluminators. With this, 


missal 


good taste, industry, neatness and zeal,and M. pe LAna’s | ; ; 
: too, has shorn the 


volume before him or her, almost anybody 
illuminations not much inferior 


survived to claim our admiration. 





to those 


—~<>— 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 





THE meeting at the Mansion House, « 
promote the scheme of the Industrial Ex! 
largely attended. Five or six resolutions, 
of the plan, and its promotion by a liberal 
and national 
speeches, an 
were annow! 

1,000/., and 
Cabinet Mini 
or nine donations of 
Sheriff Nicoll w« 
article in 
things ex 


m Satt irday, to 







ription, were proj 
ied unanimously 
in the Hall, 
Albert's 





rly val th , 
ave 1001, each, and there were eight 
5007. It was mentioned that 

yuld offer a prise of 500/. for the best 
road cloth.——lIn addition to the variety of 
at the Bazaar in Baker-street, a col- 
lection of portraits in crayons or pastilles, the works of 
a French artist, M. Magins, who has lately arrived in 
this country, has been public. These 
pictures show a great advance in this style of painting 
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opened to the 
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and very extraordinary effects have been introduced, 
both as to light and shade, and as to depth of back- 


g¢ is com- 





ground. As this manner ¢ portr 
paratively little cultivafed in Ex ill be matter 
of surprise to most persons much can be 
done by materials hitherto neglected. The tints are 
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ately ay “beantifully  Wanded, wi the various 
textures of costume and surfaces rendered with the 
effect of oil painting. The portraits of several known 
characters are faithfully given, and will be at once 
reeognised, and all are meritorious. One of the two 
only authorized portraits recently sold in Paris for 70/. 
Mr. John Henning, jun., an artist who is well 
known to private circles of the nobility, but whose 
works have been brought but little before the public, 
has executed a sepia drawing of the shield of Achilles, 
according to Homer's description. The groups com- 
prising, as the subject implies, almost every variety of 
itive Greek life, are highly elabor ate, é and show a 
study of ape s. This drawing, which 
is glazed, a circular table, the leg of which is 
adorned with sculptures of Ae silles, Thetis and marine 
attendants. ‘The work, which has been made 
expressly for Lord Northwic k, is de signated the 
Homeric table.”——A professional lithographer 
has Genowee 

mechanical means, 
greatest exactitude, as with the preservation of th 
colours in all the ginal, It is 
stated that the copies are not easily uished from 
tne originals. The expense 
not great, and by it the gr pa 
I is that of e 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Aut the Christmas pieces continue to keep their places 
upon the stage, the most magnificent being the /sland 
of Jewels at the Lyceum. Hence, there are 
novelties to make known to our country readers, or 
worth seeing when they visit town. é 

Drvry Lane will reely repay the cost and the 


loss of an evening. It is wretchedly conducted, filthy, 
dingy, cold, uncomfortable, cheerless. The paint brush 
is wanted everywhere. The company is ‘only saved 





from ridicule by the acquisition of Mt s. NESBITT, who 
must almost be ashamed of her colleagues. 

THE PRINCESS’S is now, perhaps, the most agree- 
ble lounge in London. It does not affect to be first 
rate, but what it doe s, it does well. The company is 
carefully se lected, | liberality prevails in all the appoint- 
ments, and it is remarkable for a most pleasant plan it 
has lately introduced of adapting foreign 
operas to English words, giving only the best portions 
of the music and filling up the duller parts with 
dialogue. Miss PYNE a treasure a stage, 





sul cessful 





m such 





and no lover of pure yocal music should omit to hear 
her. 
THe Haymarket Christmas piece is very disap- 


pointing. With afew good joke s there is a wearisome 
quantity of bad ones. It tires by attempt ing too much, 

the most unpleasant c mpanion is one who is always 
trying to say witty things. The loss of Mrs. Nespirt 
Haymarket of half its attractions. 
FARREN also is ; the entire company is strange 
to fame, with the exception of the manager. A play 
called Leap Year has been but it i 
both silly and dull. At any time of more dramati 
genius in authors and actors, ti i 
would have been hissed off the stag 








vone 
gone 














ulvise our rea lers to waste an evening upon it. 
together we have never known the drama so littl 
itt wctive as it is just now But other evening enter- 
>|} tainments are not wanting. Tur CoLossreum is an 
t} unequalled treat. Tu Bin RAMAS in Leicester 
1; § juar’ will please every body and instruct as much as 
they please, and t Ir, BANVARD’s PANORAMA 
OF THE Onto is to visit the New World, so 
rap is it. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE Woolwi h Times gives an 


correspondent of the 


accoun 1ent which took 








t of an experin place on Wednes- 
day at the principal entrance of the dockyard, with the 
vi ti lan submitted by l, for 
se Dp: to a great exten y 
in the vicinity of the North Pole. ts 





in sendin 









1, and round the slow- 
match several hundred pi ces of coloured paper attac hed 
by a thread surrounding hundred of 
pieces of paper in each packet.—The pieces of paper 
sent up in this experiment 


1t v 
by two inches broad, all of blue, red, yello 


a tal f ] 
siow-mnatch about a toot in leng 


about one the 


2 were each five inches long 4 





W; drab a 





few | 





various ie udes of brilliant sheila’ it any white 
amongst them, as the latter colour would be compara- 
tively on the snows of the northern regions. 
Capt. Colli , the commander of the new Arctic Ex- 
| pedition, expressed an earnest desire that person or 
| persons who might find any of the papers after they fell 
from the balloon would communicate the time and 
where they were found to the Superintendent or at the 
Dockyard. It is said that 150 similar or larger balloons 
will be supplied to each of the vessels of the searching 
, with Iphuric acid and zinc to 
gas for inflating them. “ As it would take 
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a supply of su 











con le time to or 700 of these aerial 
despatches, and as w on such soft description 
| + 
| of paper might soon be oblite erated, small hand-press, 


with a moderate quanti ity of le rible type, would be a 














very desirable addition to each of the vi Had the 
plan now subn 1 been thought of before the departure 
| of Sir Expedition, of the papers 
must have heen met with; as the levation to 
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1 vast extent of 
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rable time 
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| magnificent scenery of the Cap-Roux, and on the pic- 
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NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 





THE TRAGEDY OF HELEN ABERCROMBIE. 


WAINWRIGHT 








An old gentleman of Builth, in South Wales, to 
tl ury chara the 
is W i ce in th 
t l journals, has only 

now fou nt of his personal 

know] t » tal m¢ 
details, as t be to th P ent generation of 
only know him as » prototype of Sit 

5 s hero, the fatl of Lucretia After 

it he had been twice in the company of Wain- 

1 tl 10t long before Miss Aber- 












proceeds to describe the 
literary position 


AS 





litterat 

has done . 
merits of t 
whom the writer of this had much acquaintance), 


] ge) lalfourd 
rials of Lamb, to the 
il. Haz itt t (the only one with 








Shelley , Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Mr. Procter 

(Barry Cornwall), Reynolds, friend of Keates, formed 

the corps. J wa Scott, the editor, fell in a duel spring- 
4 





ing out of a literary quarrel, not long after the maga- 
zine comme! “y It was at the house of this gentle- 
man in York-street, during an “official” breakfast 


(that is, rt of cabinet council in the magazine 
administration) that the writer fell in with the miscreant 
in question. Conceive among the plain, low-voiced, 
diffident young men, soon retiring from the breakfast-table 
to one oF greater attractions, piled with all works of the 
day, fresh from the press, or to the loaded book-shelves 
of her sh rt-lived “great captain,” whose days were 
about drawing to the close, a figure, so ostentatiously 
“ well-dressed,” with excess of “ toggery,” frogged coat, 
jewelled fingers (not gold-chained vest, for at that time 
displa watehgu: “a were not), evidently affecting 
the military dash, a form so incongruous as to almost 
seem an appar ion in that calm and pensis atinosphere. 
He was of middle he sight; but as to his features, what 
with the gloom of a London street in winter, added to 
that of curtains, and more than all, a certain disgust 
that led the writer to rather avoid than court acquain- 
tance h the self-complacent dandy, I have not the 
least recollection. All I heard of him, being (at Taylor 
and Hessey’s, Fleet-street, publishers then of The Lon- 
don) “that’s the nephew of Dr. Griffiths, of Turnham 
Green, the young man who writes the articles signed 
* Janus Weathercock’ The portfolio of drawings that 
was on the side-table was his own execution.” He ap- 
peared about twenty-five, or rather more, and seemed to 
be regared as a fashionable roue by the real litterateurs 
on the strength of his supposed connection with Fashion; 
it seemed that modest genius almost cowered under the 
pretender’s ce epee 6 hauteur, Newspaper dra- 
matic critics (such as Leigh Hunt), artistical critics 
(such as Hazlitt), were poor studious canaille about him 
1 stoop to ac- 
cept 20/. a sheet his articles!—it was a striking 
proof of the meekness as well as the whimsicality of a 
man of high fashion; he held himself aloof from Hazlitt, 
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—he to attended a bookseller’s sozrec 


who was a painter by profession, from secret fear of 


Hazlitt’s sturdy intolerance of foppery in every shape, 
and who was never deceived into respect for him, as 
Lamb was into some degree of regard. In fact, Wain- 
wright, by cool effrontery, had somehow almost usurped 
the proper function of Hazlitt, by giving a showy sort 
of exterior to criticism on the Fine Arts, which, fascinat- 
ing mere readers, superseded the sterling merit of that 
most original thinker, and the booksellers tacitly 
acquiesced in this preference of flippant cleverness to 
sober judgment. 

The dark story of the cold-blooded murder of his 
sister-in-law is thus (correctly) told :— 

He married and settled at Turnham green, in the 
house of his deceased uncle. His wife had two half- 
sisters, each with 101. per annum, as their sole means 


of subsistence. They came to reside with the young 





couple. Wainright obtained a small sum by the d leath 
of his uncle; his extravagant habits were already 
ruining him, yet he expended a great part, if not the 
whole of this windfall, in a manner not to be accounted 
for with the belief of his sanity, but on the supposition 
of a foul and inhuman pr urpose ; that admitted quite 





rational, and the whole is as clear as the sun at noon- | 


day. One of the si ters, Miss Helen Abercror 
then in her twentieth year, in health, and happin 
and beauty. So uniform had been her good health, « 
so strongly was that depicted in her blooming fa 
gentlema an, casually looking at her from his post in a 
ife-assurance offic e. said, There’s a young lady for in- 
surance! W e might take her by only looking at her!” 
Yet this fresh and hale girl, by whose death no loss was 
to arise to any one, as by her life no ga in (b oth g irls 
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b almost penniless), did her brother-in-law persuade 
to insure her life (or rather to let him insure, for the 


payment he was to make) at many offices, to an im- 
mense amount, concealing from each establishment the 
fact of her being insured at many ott By what 
vile pretence poor Helen herself was induced to concur 
in the tt known. One inducement 
to tempt her was reversionary gain to her sister, but one 
large sum was expressly in his own favour, and the 
— to come noma his handling as her trustee. At 

ne of the offices two years, at others three, was the 
term tote ag so that in the event of her living but 
that little — every farthing of the money paid for 
the policy would have been lost; yet in this wild specu- 
lation did this embarrassed man actually embark 2001. 
ready money. This would have been madness; but 
taken with the untimely death of innocence and beauty 
—the madness disappears—the murderer looms dim, 
dreadful, and detestable in the mystery! No less than 
30,000/. was to accrue by her death. £0 rapacious 
was his avarice, that other policies were attempted at 
other offices, but refused, not without kind and solemn 
hints of warning from one principal, to which the 
trusting, artless young creature replied only by laugh- | 
ing at the idea of any one plotting against her harmless 
life. Thus this cold-hearted wretch created for himself 
a lottery in the dark—in the shadow of death, of the 
friendless, fair, trusting being, whom he seemed to be 
protecting—the question was one of utter ruin—sacri- 
fice of the whole sum paid, or—affluence (the capital 
prize of 30,000/.!) Her domestication, her confidence, 
her youth, all conspired to give fatal facility to the ex- 
ecution of a horrid tragedy, without witness but God! 

After expressing his doubts whether Mr. Wainwright 
were cognizant of the dreadful crime, the writer says: 

And now the curtain begins to rise, the tragedy to 
unfold its plot. The villain hero is expelled from his 
unpaid home and its eontents by bailiffs. Yet we find 
him in good lodgings at the West-end (Conduit-street), 
frequenting the theatre during all his troubles, and 
poor Helen, following his and her sister’s fortunes, still 
under the same roof. At this (to him) critical time, a 
slight illness affected her. Medical aid was rather 
ofticiously called in—even a physician was sent for. 
Dr. Locock saw nothing at all serious, far less any 
death symptoms, but prescribed, of course. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wainwright, it was proved, administered to her a 
medicine in powder, apparently to his order, and directly 
went on a very long walk (in London streets.) Very 
quickly Helen fell into convulsions. The doctor coming 
in haste pronounced her labouring under affection of 
the brain. He did not remember to have prescribed 
any medicine under the form of powder. In an interval 
of the fits she recovered sense enough to say, “ Oh, 
doctor, these are the pains of death.” On the return of 
her two protectors, from their long walk, Helen was a 
corpse. The doctor, however, hardly conceiving the 
possibility of foul play (they were all strangers to 
him) to a harmless young creature, seemingly che- 
rished in the bosom of her family, even her medicines 
passing through no hands but those of her only friends, 
imputed the death to natural causes. It is important 
here to observe that any progressive “ pressure on 
the brain,” reaching the stage of convulsions, could not 
have allowed an interval of reason, coma would have 
followed as the harbinger of death; but such struggle 
between reason and its invading destroyer, admitting 
even partial recovery of speech and intellect, is quite 
compatible with “ affection of the brain” produced arti- 
ficially—that is, by exhibition of a deadly narcotic, or 
such drugs as act on the sensorium entirely through the 











falsehoods told is 




















| nervous system, the ocala teal eas tining without physical 
alteration. Now, such insidious de stroyer is strychnine, 
an intense extract of the drug cocculus indicus. 
To connect the links of this terrible tale, we must here 
anticipate a little in the course of events, to record that 
some three years after, Wainwright, who had been long 
skulking abroad, was seized and carried (under circum- 
ntly told) before the Correctional 





} stances to be pre 
| Tribunal of Paris; secreted on his person was found 
|} this very poison, of fearfully secret activity—strych- 
| nine ! To return: poor Helen Abercrombie “in her 
| cold grave,” Wainwright claimed the enormous aggre- 
| 8: gate of all the sums due. Every one of the offices 
| 
| 
| 
|: 





Db 
resisted his m, nominally, indeed, w the darker 
ground of defence, and relying on the well-proved fact 
of false representations having been made to effect the 
insurances. Wainwright, thus baffled, became a wan- 
derer on the continent during three or four years, all 
the while prosecuting his suit again . the insurance 
| companies in the law courts. At last, after one trial 
| unfinish 1ed, and one jury discharged, vet ause they could 
| not accede to Lord Abinger’s direction (“to throw out 
pA ff their consideration the darker insinuation,”) a final 
| 
| 
\° 
| 














rial ultimately blasted the hopes of the audacious 
‘laimant, who happily never touc shed a farthing of the 
ong-expected “ price of blood.” It was merely pro 
forma, as a legal technicality, that the judge excluded 
the criminal charge from a Nisi Prius cause, the defence 
| being deemed perfect without it; yet so strong was the 
feeling of the first jury against even the appearance 
| of acquitting him of the “darker” ge, that 
| they seperated without a verdict, as has just been re- 
lated, Following the “felon at large,” we find him 
living under the roof of some half-pay English officer 
| at Boulogne. This gentleman, at his instigation, in- 
| sured his life at some London office, but survived to 
pay only one half year's policy. The sum insured was 
paid at his death; Mr. “Janus Weathercock” had 
something to do in the. case, but the circumstances 
|have not reached the public. Suspicion, of course, 
has ample scope. Those who put faith in “ particular 
providences” may find the interest of a solemn 
romance in the brief sequel. Shortly after we find 
him seized in Paris, on the charge of bearing 
a false name, and being without a passport. 
This he could easily have got over, but there was 
found on his person a mortal poison (that already 
mentioned), which, bringing him within the category 
f “ persons armed with the means of destroying human 
life,” subjected him, by the law of France, to six 
months’ imprisonment. The Englishman who identified 
him in Paris as concealing his real name was Forrester, 
the Bow-street officer, who happened to be in Paris, and 
recognised him. His term of durance past, the long- 
expatriated vagabond ventured to step on English 
ground; he even dared to appear in a London street, 
where the first “old familiar face”? he met was the 
dreadful one of Forrester again! And again the fearful 
cry “you are my prisoner” sounded in his ears. He 
was now seized on a more serious accusation (though 
short of what he actually deserved)—forgery. It was 
not of the deepest dye, consisting in affixing the names 
of some trustees to a trifling property accruing from 
his uncle’s Ceath, which his conscience-s stricken. flight 
and prudential exile prevented him from obtaining. 
“ Transportation for life” was now his doom. Thus, 
the fact of his carrying about the very poison which, in 
all human probability, destroyed the young unfortunate 
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changing a slight trouble into a six months’ misery— 
that again (through the strange ubiquity of Forrester) 
led to perpetual exile, chains, and the “death of the 
wicked,” in fury, squalor, and despair. With the 
vanity, effrontery, and overweening self-love inherent 
in this “ Celebrated Character,” while yet awaiting i 

Newgate his dismal voyage, he petitioned the Home 
Secretary for certain relaxations of rules in his favour, 
and the inquiries made forced on the recollection of the 
Government the whole history of the insurances (that 
virtual conviction for murder by deduction), and the 
only reply to his insolent complaint and claim of per- 
sonal exemptions from penal rules, appeared in the 
shape of heavy irons; and in convict dress, to the 
music of their clanking, the ci-derent “ Sentimentalist 
on the Fine Arts,” the dandy and the murderer, made 
his last appearance on English ground. 














beauty, Helen Abercrombie, became the means of 
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LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Srixu are New Editions the rage of the season. Pub- 
lishers build their fortunes upon them, and therefore, 
perhaps, are loth to be speculative with new productions. 
Authors, too, encourage this mode of enhancing their 
fame. And again, we must remark, that it is a favour- 
able sign in the world of letters, as a glance at the 
character of the books that are so repeatedly reprinted 
will show. Our advertising lists have announced 
a few attractive books from the offices of the West- 
end publishers, and to these are anticipation for the 
present completely limited. The Hungarian strug- 
gles have had the effect of leading writers to turn to 
the late scenes on the Danube and the Theiss as texts; 
and we observe, that a translation of an Hungarian 
Romance is yunced for early publication. ‘There is 
a remarkable rage for cheap serial publications, and even 
Dickens has entered the lists as Editor of a twopenny. 

A Derby correspondent of the Athencum exonerates 
at least one portion of his townsfolk from the blame and 
odium attaching to a certain aristocratic clique of 
godly men. He says, “Some time ago I called your 
attention to the fact of the committee of the Derby Town 
and County Library having ejected Miss MArriNEAu’s 
‘Eastern Life’ from their shelves, and I have since 
observed an occasional joke at the expense of our old 
notions in your columns. I think it right, therefore, to 
vindicate our reputation with you, by informing you, 
that the committee of the Derby Mechanics’ Institution, 
(which possesses a library nearly, if not quite, equal to 
its more aristocratic compeer) have unanimously agreed 
to purchase the book.—I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

“ Derby, Jan. 22, 1850.” 
At the sale of the library of the late Mr. John Poynder, 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, a first edition of the 
Plays of Shakspere and an autograph ot Milton were sold. 
The work to which the autograph was attached was enti- 
tled “ AratiSolenses Phenomena, cum scholiis Gr.,” which 
had been in Milton’s possession, and which in itself was of 
no particular value. The autograph signature was— 
“ Jo. Milton. Pre 2s. 6d.; 1631.” On titlepage were the 
words—* Cum sole et luna semp. aratus e it.” There 
were also numerous autograph annotations interspersed 
throughout the book. After an active competition, the 
lot was sold for 40/. 10s. The first edition of the 
Plays of Shakspere was knocked down for 35/. 10s. 
A library is being formed for the use of the clerks of 
the Bank of England, It is meant to be one of circu- 
lation, and to embrace productions of general interest, 
preferring works which instruct while they amuse. The 
governors will assist its formation by a grant of money 
so liberal that a yearly subscription of a few shillings 
only from each of the employés will be sufticient. 
They will also appropriate an apartment to the recep- 
tion of the volumes, and for a reading-room after the 
hours of business. The president and council of the 
Zoological Society have issued a report of their doings 
for the past year. The number of visitors to the gar- 
dens was 168,895,—an increase over the number in 
the previous year of 26,265, and 75,349 more than in 
1847.- Despatches have arrived from Capt. Kellett, 
of H.M.S “ Herald,” date 27th November. They confirm 
the intelligence brought by the American mail, vid the 


























Isthmus of Panama, relative to the search in Behring’s | 


Straits by the “ Herald” and “Plover” for the missing 
Expedition,—and mention the departure of two whale 
boats for the “ Mackenzie.” Frequent communication 
was held with the natives along the coast, in the vicinity 
of Cape Lisburn and Wainwright's Inlet, but no tidings 
of the missing navigators could be obtained. It is 
the intention of Government to send out an Eastern 
Expedition, to continue the search for the missing ships, 
interrupted by the forced return of Sir James Ross. 
Captain Collinson and his ships are fairly off from the 
English shores, having left Plymouth Sound on Sunday 
week. 

The Council of the Dublin Geological Society have 
offered three prizes, each of the value of 5/. in books, 
to be awarded for the three most valuable papers in the 
order of merit, that shall be communicated and read to 
the Society prior to the 31st of December, 1850, on 








Theoretical or Descriptive Geology, or the application | 





thereto of any of the kindred sciences. The competition | of the like description: —* We alluded some 
is to be free to all persons, except to members of the 
Council. 


e since 
| to the healthy condition of the London publishing trade, 
At a recent meeting of the Royal Society | and of the state of the book market throughout the 
of Literature, Mr. Hoge read a notice of a document | three kingdoms. Vhat we observed then has been 
purporting to be an authentic record of the sentence | more than confirmed by the result of Mr. Murray’s 
pronounced on our Saviour by Pilate, It contains the | great annual trade sale at the Albion Tavert Alders- 
sentence itselfi—that Jesus should suffer death I gate-street, during the present month. Few of our 









































cross between two thieves,—tlie reasons of it, a readers are, perhaps, aware, that it is the custom of the 
bition forbidding all persons to hinder the executio two great London houses—Murray’s and Longmans’ — 
concluding with the sigt es of four esses; the | to put their books up to a kind of auction every year; 
whole said to be engraved in Hebrew on a plate of brass | that the sale is faced by a dinner h all the 
discovered at A 1 1802, and the Chapel | booksellers of lit” in London be 
of Caserta. Mr. t! the docu is pro- | present; and that as soon as the cloth is r red, Mr. 









1ences the 





bably a forgery, vet that to it | Hodgson, the auctioneer, eet-street, c 











to justify further inquiry - Before the Royal iety, | business of the day by offering the books seriatim, as 
on January 10th, a paper by I Brougham was read | in the printed catalogue, to the attention of the guests. 
on “ Experiments and Observations upon the Properties | The practice is as at o auctions, to knock the 
of Light.” | lot down to the hest | he book up 


dder, but to put t 
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vy called “ sub- 
ow the figure at 


slow what is usua 








The French patents conced 
about 3,000, a number ne: 
1847, previous to the ] which the book can be obtained on any other occasion. 
In 1848 they did not exceed It is also the custom to put up books not ready for 
but only nearly so; and it is curious to watch 


their feuilletons borrow much from the English. “Jane | delivery 

Eyre,” one of Mr. Ainsworth’s rot | the interest that is felt throughout the room when a 

the Danseuse” have thu book of name is offered for the first time. It is a mat- 

second ‘great tube of the Brit ter of ancient and proper deference to the great houses 
| to let “the Row” begin. Thus, with a popular work, 


raised to its 100-feet elevati 
junction wi cid | Longman will start w 350, Simpkin with the same 
wv 


it a certain price 
scription price,” or, in other words, bel 














ith the other tubes a continuous ri 
wrought iron highway 1,840 feet lor | number, Whitaker with 250, Hamiltonand Adams with the 
5,000 and 6,000 tons in weight. | same number, till at last it comes to “ twenty-fives,” and 

At Guildhall on Tuesday, a respectable-looki * 
woman presented herself before the ma 
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ives,” and at times to only “one.” Not less interesting 
istrates to com- | is it to behold the eager way in which the numbers called 
plain that some authoress had been making use of her | out are placed promptly on paper by the several book- 
name in applying for I the charity-box, | sellers, or the quick tradesmanlike manner in which 
and account of which appeared in some of the papers, | they cast up the several totals, and look with mute 
and which was calculated to alarm her friends in the 
country if uncontradicted. ‘This person was repr 
by the newspapers to have said she had nearly fi 
a voluminous poem, and to have given her name as 
Anna Maria Jones, the authoress of some well-known 
works. The fact was that she, the a vant, was the 
Anna Maria Jones here referred to, and she handed up | 
a list of her works. Sir P. Laurie, on looking over the 
list, said, Why, did you write the whole of these? She 
replied that she did. (They make 38 volumes.) Sir 
P. Laurie: But you are not the authoress of the 
“ Scottish Chiefs,” for that is the work of Anna Maria | “ 1,400 of Byron’s Works in one volume, 
Porter. The applicant replied, that one work was | 1,300 copies of Mr. Borrow’s new work “ L’Avengro,” 
called the “Scottish Chiefs,’ and the other 900 of the new edition of Mr. Cunningham’s “ Hand- 
“Scottish Chieftains.” She was not answerable for | book for London,” 750 of Mr. Grote’s ‘‘ Greece,” 750 
this seeming piracy, for it was the bookseller’s device, | of Mr. Curzon’s “ Levant,” and 600 of M. Guizot’s new 
to which, perhaps, she weakly yielded. The taste of | work. School books sold in still greater proportions. 
the publie had so completely altered since she began | 5,000 Markhat..’s “ Histories,” 4,000 “ Little Arthur’s 
novel-writing at nineteen years of age, that she could | History of England,” 2,000 Wordsworth's “ Latin 
get nothing by such labour now. Sir Peter said, she | Grammar,” 1,200 Somerville’s “ Geography,” and even 
was not the only literary character who was com-| Mrs. Rundell, though thought to be antiquated, main- 
plaining of the entire change in the public taste, and | tained her reputation with her new dishes and in her 
had been thereby reduced to straitened circumstances. | new dress. Authors benefit as well as booksellers by a 
She said that was unhappily her case. She could no | sale like this. 
longer support herself in comfort by her pen, ai The projectors of an electric telegraph communica- 
increase her distress, her husband, to whom she had | tion between New York and the Isle of Wight will 
looked for support, had become of impaired intellect. | bring their plan before Congress at its present session. 
Sir P. Laurie asked what her husband’s name was?— | They propose to lay down a substantial anisluted wire 
She replied it was Lowndes, and that he had been in | of 36 fibres, coated one half-inch with gutta percha, 
business for a long time as a dramatic bvokseller, | and to guarantee its working with perfect integrity for 
had failed, and that misfortune preyed upon his n ten years. They offer to complete it in 20 months 
Although she was in straitened circumstances | from the date of contract, for a sum not to exceed 
was not reduced to beg charity at a police-offi | 3,000,000 dols. 
she was afraid the account would alarm her friends in | 
Monmouthshire, where she had resided for many years. Meirs-at-Bab, Next-of- in, &c. wanted. 
Sir Peter Laurie had no doubt the newspapers would 
set ber right with the public. 

Professor Webster of Boston, t whom a 
verdict for the murder of Dr. P an has been 
returned by the coroner's inquest, is husband to the 
niece of Mr. Prescott, the historian, by whom he has 
afamily; and the American journal states, that “in 
the morning of Dr. Webster's arrest, his daughters had 
issued invitations for a large party to take place during 
the week. They were not at home at the time of the 
arrest, and were not informed cf it until the next 
morning.” 

The Atheneum gives the following gratifyir 
of some annual book sales. 





r some re 





astonishment one at another at the greatness of the 
demand. Sales of this description are limited to the 
two houses we have mentioned, and are always looked 
forward to with interest as affording an index of the 
Mr. Murray's last sale was the 
best he has had since his father’s death, he disposing of 
books on that day to the amount of 19,0007, Nor will 
this be wondered at when the numbers sold are put 
together. For instance, the trade took on that occasion 
2,000 of Lord Campbell’s “Chief Justices,” 5,000 
f “ The Colonial Library,” 1,400 of Layard’s 











approaching season. 
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A Register of the References where full particulars of the 

~ following may be found, is kept at the Cartic Orrice. To 
prevent ur »ssary trouble or impertinent curiosity, they 
will be supplied only on payment of half-a-crown for the 
search. Ifthe inquiry be by letter, this may be transmitted 
in postage stamps. It will be sufficient to state the num- 
ber pretixed to the particular case upon which information 
is sought. } 

1325. STEPHEN MattTnews, of Bilton, county of Gloucester, 
wholeft England in 1818, for Surinam, South America; 
in 1833 was supposed to have gone to Demerara ; has 
not been heard of since December, 1836, and is sup- 
posed to be dead. Information respecting him re- 
warded. 

account | 1326. Mrs. Lovisa Smaiwoop, late of 60, Cambridge-ter- 

.d that race, Edgeware-road. If dead, iaformation thereof 
tryed tha will be rewarded. 

the sales here alluded to are not peculiar to the houses | 1327, Cerrreicate of MARRIAGE of BENJAMIN PowELL and 

whose proprietors are named, but that all respectable Miss THOMAS. The mertiogs took Lene _ 

publishers are in the habit of holding periodical sales | peta ahd gay pode resided in $ 
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1328. Next-or-Kin of Grace Cox, of Newton by Chester, 
Chester, spinster (died in May, 1848), or their repre- 
sentatives. 

1329, Representative of the last survivor of the Most Noble 
Joun Duke or Newcast1e, Henry Bishop of Lon- 
don, Edward Bishop of Gloucester and Vicar of 
the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, the Right Hon. 
Lewis Lord Rockingham, the Hon. Thomas Lord 
Pelham, the Hon. Franeis Roberts, the Hon. Edward 
Watson, the Hon. Thomas Wentworth, the Hon. 
George Watson, the Hon. Charles Lee, William Man- 
son, Henry Gore, John Davis, Joseph Sherwood, 
John Skeate, William Gardner, Edward Buckley, 
Charles Feltham, Felix Feast, Isaac Tillard, Henry 
Lowth, and William Edmonds, the Trustees named in, 
and appointed by, an indenture, bearing date the 
24th day of August, 1710, of Lady Holle’s Charity 
School. 

1330. Wipow of Witttam Day, of Bunhill-row, London, and 
since married to William Thomas Froy, fancy cabinet 
maker, who resided, in 1845 and 1846, at 36, Charlotte- 
row, Blackfriars. Something (o the advantage of her 

“two sons. 

1331. CertiricatE oF Marriace of Jonun Gane with 
ExizaBeETH his wife, which marriage, it is supposed, 
was solemnized about the years 1773 or 1774, when 
John Gane was living at Bath. 

1332. SrepHeN Reep, or Repp, by trade a shoemaker for- 
merly of Redbourne, Herts, but more recently of 6, 
Galway-street, City-road, London, at which latter 
period he workedas clicker to the Messrs. Chamberlin, 
of Milk-street, Cheapside. Something to his advan- 
tage. 

383, Nexr-or-Kin of Hucu Detves, of Wavertree, Lan- 
caster (died May 4, 1844), or their legal personal re- 
presentatives. 

1334. TreFrina Licutroot, daughter of John Lightfoot, for- 
merly of Lant-street, and afterwards of Old George- 
street, Southwark, Surrey, cabinet-maker, deceased, 
and granddaughter of Benjamin Lightfoot, late of 
3ushey, Hertford, gentleman. Something to her ad- 
vantage. 

1335, Next-or-Krix of James REEDWELL, late of Barrow, 
Somerset, gentleman (died in March, 1848), or their 
representatives. 

1336. WILLIAM VALLEN, formerly of Brentford, Middlesex, 
market gardener, who left his home about twenty-five 
years ago, and is supposed to have gone abroad. 
Something to his advantage 

1337. REPRESENTATIVES Or NEXT-OF-KIN of Mary (or ANN 
BAMFORD, who some years ago lived in service in 
Great Al e-street, Whitechapel, and in Walbrook. 

1338, Cuitp or CHILDREN of WILL1AM MeEDpowcrort, the 
elder, of Oldsides, otherwise Oarsides Liscard, Wal- 
lasey, Chester (died November, 1835). Also Camp 
or CHILDREN of Mary STANLEY, of Liscard, afore- 
said, widow (died April 8, 1828), sister of the said 
William Meddowcroft, or their representatives. 

1339. Witt of Vannam Pococks, Esq., who died suddenly 
at Banbury, on the 14th of December last, and who 
resided at the Horse-shoe Inn, Southwark. 

1340, CaanLes Speicut, son of Francis Spreicut, late of 
Donnington He resided at Thornton-le-Fen, Lincoln, 
in 1816, and has not since been heard of, Something 
to his advantage. 

(To be continued.) 











Marri riages an and ‘Deaths. 


DEATH HS. 

Bartiey.—On the 14th Jan., at her residence, No. 11, 
Woburn-square, after a long and painful illness, Mrs. 
Bartlett, formerly of the Theatres Royal Drury-lane an 
Covent-garden. 

Dv Bors.—On the 10th Jan., Mr. Edward du Bois, editor, in 
conjunction with “Tom Hill,” of the Monthly Mirror 
and author of “ My Pocket Book,” a clever satire on the 
travels of Sir John Carr. “My Pocket Book ” made a 
great hit at the time. 

ELRINGTON.—On the 19th Jan., at Dublin, Dr. C. R. Elring- 
ton, Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univ y, from 
a sudden return of gout, which ter »d fat nit 
an hour. Dr. Elrington had for forty years occupied an 
















eminent position amongst the heads of the university, 
having been elected Fellow in 1810, an d for the la nty- 
two years filled the divinity chair. By leath of Dr 





Elrington, the rectory of Armagh bec ymes vacant, besides 
the regius professorship of divinit 








Forrester.—On the 15th Jan., in Be 1umont ar’ 
Robert Forrester, in the 48th year of his age prac- 
tised, as his father and grandfather did, in the city as a 


notary; but was devoted to literary pursuits, a nd the 
author of numerous popular productions. Am y 
**Castle Baynard” was the first, and appeared some 
twenty-five years ago. This was — wed by a romance 
entitled ‘‘Sir Roland.” He also buted for many 
years to Bentley’s Miscellany, Colburn’s Monthly, the Comic 
Offering, and other periodicals ; and has Ieft many un- 
published MSS. 

GRASSINI Lately at Milan, Ma 
celebrated Italian singer. She 
Grisi. 

JEFFREYS.-—On the 25th Jan., at his residence in Scotland, 
Lord Jeffreys, well-known as the proprietor and editor of 
the Edinburgh Review. 

Papery.—| ance, M. Dominique Papety,—an artis t whose 
archeological researches in Greece and whose draw 
brought from thence bore a high renown and value among 
our neighbours. At the age of twenty his picture of 
Moses striking the Rock * won for him the grand prize 
of Rome. 5 











e Grassini, the once 
was the aunt of Giulia 

















Rica.—On the 20th Jan., Mr. O. Rich, of Red Lion-square ; 
well known in the bibliographical world for his collection 
of rare books relating to the histories of Spain and 
America, and for his “ Bibliotheca Americana,” in 2 vols. 
8vo., a work of great labour and research, and of real 
service to the student of history. 

Sanprorp.—In India, Mr. Daniel A. Sandford, author of 
** Leaves from the Journal of a Subaltern during a Cam- 
paign inthe Punjaub.” He died in his 2]st year,—from 
excessive fatigue arising out of his military duties. 

WeEsTALL.—On the 22nd Jan., at his residence North Bank, 
St. John’s Wood, William Westall, Esq. Landscape painter, 
one of the Associates of the Royal Academy. 








LITERATURE AND CHEES ..—The Florentines have 
better than the inhabitants of the other Tuscan pro- 
vinces, widely spread their idiom by means of commerce. 
. . . «+ And to this purpose I remember to have 
read (but, from the treachery of my memory, for the 
moment I know not where) that, for the propagation of 
Florentine writings, the cheese merchants of Lucardo 
kept in their pay many writers to copy the best authors 
of the best age, and with these enveloped their buttery 
bantlings, in order that in the ports of the east and of 
the north, wherever such merchandise was marketable, 
the milk of the Florentine cows and that of the Flo- 
rentine muses might gain credit hagether. And this is 
so true, that at Oxford, in the celebrated Bodleian Li- 
brary, is still preserved a Dante, correctly copied from 
the first MS. text, which had been used carefully to 
envelope a consignment of cheese at the time when the 
Bardi were merchants in England. It was known as 
the “Lucardian Dante.” The keepers of the great 
library kept always beside it two mouse-traps, on 
account of the persecution of this cheesy codex by the 
mice, so that at length it was called in English, the 
“Book of the Mousetrap.”—Notes and Queries. 

Tue AmericAN Press.—The enterprise and libe- 
rality of the New York press are, we apprehend, 
unequalled in any other city in the world, except, 
perhaps, the city of London. Among the late enter- 
prises of the press for procuring early foreign news was 
the establishment of a weekly express between this 
city and St. John, New Brunswick, a distance by land 
of nearly 300 miles, which was run from February to 
November at a rate of speed, over most of the route, of 
nearly twenty miles per hour. From St. John the 
news has been regularly telegraphed to New York, some 
600 miles further, at an additional expense of 1001., 
making the total weekly expenses for a single despatch 
of 3,000 words nearly 200/. The completion of the 
telegraph to this city renders the continuance of the 
horse express unnecessary, but the telegraph tolls are 
still to be paid, and they amount, for 3,000 words, 
which the press contract to receive, toa very heavy 
sum, say 5,000/. to 6,000/. per year. A good deal has 
been said, and not a little opposition exists, in this 
community, against granting the exclusive use of the 
wires for the transmission of the foreign news despatch 
to the New York press, and as the merits of the case 
do not appear to be fully comprehended by the public 
we propose to give what we believe to be a correct 
statement of the matter. The New York Associated 
Press embraces all the leading papers in that city y _ 
the committee appoi by the man publishers 
also represent, in this foreign news business, the morn- 
ing papers of Boston, the principal papers of Phila- 
delphia, and all intermediate cities to New Orleans. 
The leading object the committee of the press profess 
to have in view is to place the principal commercial 
news before the whole public in advance of its receipt 
for speculative purposes; and their arrangements for 
giving the public the benefit of their enterprise are the 


most perfect t » devised.— Halifax Sun. 


Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1850, 
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‘ The fon of thi evil for the Queen 
ME cue oi danger of some fey ase, and pe erhaps 
accident to the arms, blood-! | be injurious! ! 1 . 


The following is a comparative list of the productions 
of the French Press in 1848 and 1849 :— 
1849. 1848. 
7 





Works in all languages, dead and living 7,378 7,234 
Engravings and btheeraphie prints ... 672 1,055 
Musical compositions ...,...s.ssscsccceee 226 257 








8,276 8,546 
being a balance in favour of 1848 of 270. In the 
above account are not included the daily and other 
journals. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 
ii 
fPHE ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS excel all others in con- 
venience, cleanliness, simplicity, and 
safety, efficiency and pay _ a boxes, 
at 6d., containing 8,10, or 12, to burn 
nine, seven, or five hours Ay To be 
used in the Albert lamps, at 3d., 6d., 9d., 
or ls. Sold by all grocers, chymists, 
oilmen, ironmongers, and lamp dealers 
in the kingdom, 








PPE TAL SURGER Y.— 
, BEAUTIFUL TEETH.—Mr. EDWARD GAVIN, 
Screron-DeENTIsT, 33, Southampton Street, Strand, con- 
tinues to perform every operation connected with the 
Teeth upon those successful principles and moderate charges 
which have ensured him so much patronage. By his pecu- 
liar and scientific method he perfectly and painlessly fixes 
artificial teeth in the mouth; the extraction of roots or any 
painful operation whatever is rendered perfectly unneces- 
sary. A single beautiful mineral tooth, which no time or 
wear can effect, from 5s. ; a complete set of Teeth, 51. The 
attention of schools and families are especially directed to a 
successful method for regulating all deformities of the Teeth 
in children and youth, thereby ensuring a beautiful contour 
and expressioa tc the mouth. Teeth extracted with newly 
invented instruments, causing the least possible degree of 
pain; cleaning and beautifying the Teeth so as to preserve 
the enamel uninjured, 5s.; stopping carious Teeth with +4 
valuable mineral cement which does not discolour, ar 
effectually arrests further decay, rendering the Tooth fi a 
and_as useful as ever, 2s. 6d. 





Under the Patronage of Royalty, and the Authority of the 
F aculty. 


KEAN NG’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


—A Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs, in Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, 
in Incipient Consumption (of which cough is the most posi- 
tive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Cough they have never been known to fail. 
KeaTine’s Couch Lozences are free from every deleterious 
ingredient, they may therefore be taken at all times by the 
most delicate female and by the youngest child, while the 
Publie Speaker and the Professional Singer will find them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful 
auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation.—Pre- 
pared and sold in boxes, ls. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KE ATING, Chemist, &e., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. Retail by all 
druggists, &c. 

“St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 


Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. 
They have afforded me relief on sveral occasions when scarcely 
able to sing trom the effects of Catarrh. Ilhink they would 
be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

THOMAS FRANCIS, 
Vice Choral. 


To Mr. KEATING. 





TRY ERE YOU DESPAIR. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
CURE OF ASTHMA, 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Benjamin Mackie, a respectable 
Quaker, ‘dated Creenagh, near Lougha, Ireland, dated 
Septe mber 11th, 1848. 

To Professor HoLLtoway. 

RESPECTED FriIEND,--Thy excellent Pills have effectually 
cured me of an Asthma, which afflicted me f or three years 
to such an extent, that mt, was obliged to walk my room at 
night for air, afraid of being suffocated if I went to bed by 
cough and phlegm. Besides’ taking the Pills, [rubbed plenty 
of thy Ointment into my chest night and morning 

(Signed) BENJAMIN MACKIE. 


CURE OF A D BILITATED CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Mate, a Store r, of Gundagai, New South Wales‘ 
had been for some uae in a most delicate state of health: 
his constitution was so debilitated that his death was shortly 
looked upon by himself _ friends as certain ; but as @ 
forlorn hope, he was induced to try Holloway’s Pills, which 
had an immediate and surprising effect upon his system, 
and the result was to restore him in a few weeks to perfect 
health and strength, to the surprise of all who knew him. 
He considered his case so extraordinary that he, in gratitude, 
sent it for publication, to the Sydney Morning Herad, in 
which paper it appeared on the 2nd January, 1848. A few 
poses of the pills will quickly rally the energies of both body 
and mind, when other medicines have failed. 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hotnoway, 244 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each box, 
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BRBeduced from £37. 16s. to £21. in Sheets, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANN 


NICA, 


DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by PROFESSOR MACVEY NAPIER, assiste« 
Complete in 21 Vols. 4to., with upwards of Five Hundred Steel Plates, 


Of this truly Imporiant and National Work only a few Copies remain unsold. 
the sole power of disposal of the Work in the hands of the present Propri 


BRITTON’S CATHEDRALS OF 


ENGLAND. ‘Three Hundred Plates, 5 vols., 4to., half- 
bound morocco extra, gilt edges (published at 35/.), | 


71. 178, 6d. 
The Cathedrals are sold separately, in cloth, at reduced 


prices. 

BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Three Hundred 
and Sixty Plates, 5 vols., 4to. half-bound morocco extra, 
gilt edges (published at 317. 10s.), 72. 17s. 6d. 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS 
FROM DANTE. One Hundred and Eleven Plates, oblong 
4to., half-bound morocco (published at 47. 4s.), for 27. 2s. 


THE LIBRARY 


Illustrated with Two Thousand Engravings on Wood or Steel, in 43 vols. 


The Menageries, 4 vols. 
Architecture of Birds. 
Habits of Birds. 
Faculties of Birds. 
Insect Architecture. 
——— Miscellanies. 
—— Transformations. 


This Series 


books in the higher forms of Public and Private Schools, or as School-priz 


Christian Knowledge has inserted several of the 


| 


Vegetable Substances, 3 vols. 


Criminal Trials 
Secret Societies of the Middle Ages. 

Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Men, 4 yols. 
Historical Parallels, 2 


is admirably suited for all classes of readers, and should find a place 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
l by the m 


The whole 
etors. 


ARCHITECTURE OF 
ito., half-bound 
at 61. 6s.), 


PUGIN’S 
NORMANDY. Eighty Plates, by Le Keux, 
morocco, uncut, top (published 
27. 12s. 6d, 

PUGIN’S SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. One Hundred and Fourteen Pl ates, 
2 vols., 4to., half-bound morocco, uncut, top edges 

sl. 138. 6d. 
SKETCHES 


(published at 67. 6s.), 
MRS. 8S. C. HALL’S 


edges gilt 


gil 


OF IRISH CHARACTER. Five Plates, by Mac tise, and | 
Fifty-nine Woodcuts, imperial 8vo., cloth gilt, with 
edges, reduced to 10s. 6d. (published at 17. 5s.); or half- 
morocco extra, top edges gilt, 14s. ; or with gilt edges, l5s. 


of these have been purchased of the Publishers on terms which h 
Copies may be had in various bindings. 


gilt | 


st Eminent Writers of the Day. 


ave placed, for a time, 


FOSBROKE’S BRITISH 
CHISM, or the Manners and Customs of the Monks and 
Nuns of England. Fifteen Plates and Cuts, new edition, 
— ged, royal Svo., cloth gilt (published at 1/. 1s.), reduced 
to 


FOSBROKE’S 


MONA- 


ZINCYCLOPADIA 






| OF ANTIQUITIES AND ARCHEOLOGY, enlarged edition, 
One Hundred and Forty-five Plates and Cuts, 2 large vols, 
royal 8vo., cloth gilt (published at 4. 12s. 6d.), reduced to 
12. ls. (1100 pages.) 
The Ecclesiologist will find these volumes of Mr. Fosbroké 
an inexhaustible storehouse on all matters connecte ted with 
Church Antiquities, Rites, Ceremonies, and Costur 








OF ENTERTAINING 








2 
British Costume. 
The New Zealanders. 
vols. 


in every Garrison, School, 








and Villages Library. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


12mo, bound, cloth gilt, for only FOUR GUINEAS. 
CONTENTS: 
Pompeii, 2 vols. The Hindoos, 2 vols. 
Paris and its Historical Scenes, 2 vols. Egyptian Antiquities, 2 vols. Backwoods of Canada. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 2 vols, Elgin Marbles, 2 vols. Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 
2 vols. Townley Marbles » 2 vols. by E. W. Lane, 2 vols. 


The a Description of the Empire of 


F.R.S., 2 vols. 


Chinese: 
China, by Sir J. F. Dayis, 


The se pai rate volumes will be found useful as class- 


and other Schools, and the Society for the Promotion of 


at Institution. 


Gentlemen desirous of obtaining it on publication are 


s. Some of these have t introduce Eton, } Rugby, 
volumes into their Catalogue, as wi ck promoting sreat objects of tl 
tEIGN BOOKS, in all CLASSES OF LITERATURE, 


Shortly will be published, a CATALOGUE OF 


ENGLISH AND FOI 
requested to forward their address, with two postage-stamps enclosed, 


to the publishers 











NATTALI and BOND (Successors to the late M. A. Natratt), 23, Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 
A New Edition is just t published of CORNER’S HISTORY | and BELGIU 7 OG E f hoi o, Useful 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency | H OLLAND and BELGIU M, ATAL :U ° C ce, Use 3 and 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 2s. 6d. Interesting BOOKS, in fine condition, priced at an 
fod : 3 mr . , , extremely cheap rate, just published by Messrs. WALLER 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. _ The Educational Times says, Miss Corner’s works are mae l- | and SON, 188, Fleet-street. Gentlemen forwarding their 
ligable to the understanding, and capable of reaching the address will receive one free of postage. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE 
RIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- | 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter- 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the do- 
mestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs 
of their history. 
The volumes consist of 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, -_ Chro- 
nological Table, 8. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 
CORNE R’ HISTORY OF IR E- 
LAND, with three ‘Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth: 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 
2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 
CORNERS HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a 6d. ; 
or, with Questions attached, 3s. loth. 


bound in clot 
CORNER’S HISTORY 





Map, 2s, 


OF SPAIN 


and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 
The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 


separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


ROME, 


done up 

\ INDDa Tr +r >— . 

ee R’S HISTORY OF 

from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 

tions to each ao r, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
Plates, well bound: 
DEN M ARK, SWEDEN, 
NORWAY, 2s. 
GERMANY, 
EMPIRE, 3s. (id. ; 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 


EMPIRE, including GREECE, 
POLAND and the RUSSIAN 


EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 


38, 6d. 


and the 


3s. 6d. 


HISTO- | 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 





and | 
GERMAN | 





feeli s of acl 


66 ¢ 





ngs and awakening the sympathi¢ 
rn¢ are \ 


ras school 





1dmi ted eit 


sr’s Historie ‘ 
Circular. 


‘ollegiate 











or reward books.’ °—_ denddemée ai 
“Miss Corner selects and compiles with good sense and 
good feeling.” — Westminst ‘ 
“We do not know of more ag t work 
for youth.”—Times. 
London: Dean and Son, Thre A | 
Fleet-street ; LoneMAN and Co., S 
TON and Co., and WHITTAKER 
and Tece and Co., 85, Queen-stt 
Booksellers, 
NEW EDITIONS, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 
FAMILIES. 
1D ERY CHILD’S HISTOR + of 
4 ENGLAND, with Quest Chapter. By 


-e, England, 
r, &e. Price Is. 
wi th th e “Map « yloured. | 


Miss CORNER, 
Ireland, 


sewed 5; 


THE 





Author, of the 
Scotland, Spain, the 
or ls. 6d. bound in 


ELEMENTS of 





cloth, 





PERSPEC- ; 











TIVE DRAWING, with many il! itions. By SYMES 
and CROUCH. Price 3s., strongly bound 
CHARLES -- v TLI ER'S GU IDE 
to USEFUL Saga bre cK ning in the f 
| an easy familiar chism, a mplete Series of “the 
newest and most useful information co ted with the Arts, 
Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Third edition, 
ls. 6d., cloth. 
CHARLES BUTLE RS EASY 
| GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY. AWN nd ¢ cise Descriptior 
| of the Five Great Divisions of the Globe; the empires 
kingdoms, and states, into which they are divided; their 
} natural, mineral, and vegetable productions; and the 
| chracteristics of their nts. Is. 6d., cloth. 
Or, with the USE « ;LOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS. 2s., bound in cloth. | 
wn . , ‘ | 
THE pte Gl 
or the Elements of ummar explair y 
Games. By Mi ss Ce /RNJ eR. New editio1 
ls. sewed. 
London: Tuomas DEAN and Son, Threadneedle-street 
and by order of all Booksellers. 


| 


| 
i 
o 





This day is published, 


NOX AND LLOYD’S LAW AND 








PR AC LICE OF THE COUNTY COURTS, now com~ 
pleted in 1e thick volume, and comprising, in the form of a 
regula Tr eatise, all the Cases decided in the Superior Courts, 
and in ‘the County Courts to this time; with all the Statutes, 
Rules, Forms, Fee Tables, &&. By EDWARD W. COX 
and MORGAN LLOYD, Esaqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Price 
21s. boards ; 21s. 6d. cloth; 23s. half-bound; 24s. bound; 
and 25s. 6d. interleaved. 

N. B.—An Appendix Volume may be had, on order, con- 
taining a complete Index to the County Courts; the 
-taay hes comp ised in every District, with their distances 
from the Court Town; the Officers, Practitioners, &c., 





ls. 


pric ce 3s. boar 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE CONTENTS : 









g in For 





ook I. The Courts. 
II. The Officers 
Ill Court of Lond 
V n. 
Vv. » Superior Courts—Mandamus—Pro- 
n—Certiorari—Suggestion 
VI. ' a, 
VII. R 
VII. Re f Tenements 
IX. Pi igs for Penalties. 
X. Su na Pauperis. 
XI. Fees and Costs, 
Appendix — Statutes — Rules — Instructions — Orders — 
Schedules of Fees—Index, 
t, Strand. 


Times Orrice, 29, Essex Stree 
ee Tere oa elated 


NT will effect 


Law 





t, ors 


SIMP LE TR 2EATME 





E a cure when every other means have failed.—Any 
CUTANEOUS DISEASE radically CURED, or no charge 
made to the patient. Scrofula, wounds, ulcers, chroni¢ 
gout, and rheumatism, are undertaken on the same terms, 
without the ; aid of any poisonous or deleterious drug. The 
most satisfactory references can be given. Letters for full 
p articulars to be addressed to Mr. RODNE Y, 14, Old Bur- 
lington-street, successor to Mr. Whitlaw. Consultation 
home from 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. N.B.—This treatment is 


carried on under government sanction and royal patronage. 
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Just out, price 6s. 


x . ‘ 7 
HE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, No. 146, for January. 
CONTENTS. 
Art. I. Jicknor’s Spanish Literature. 
II. Gammell’s Baptist Missions. 
III. The War of Races in Hungary. 
IV. Eliot’s History of Roman Liberty. 
V. Whipple’s Lectures on Literature and Art. 
VI. A Glimpse of Australia. 
VII. Bartol’s Discourses. 
VIII. Darlington’s Memorials of Bartram. 
1X. Lady Alice, or the New Una. 
X. De Jacqueville’s History of Louis XY. 
XI. Critical Notices. 
This day is published, in 1 vol., demy 8vo., with numerous 
illustrations, price 12s. 
HE HISTORY of ANCIENT ART 
among the GREEKS, translated from the German of 
JOHN WINCKELMANN. By G. HENRY LODGE. 
=“ The work is, throughout, lucid, and free from the pedantry 
of technicality. Its clearness constitutes its great charm. 
Kt does not discuss any one subject at great lenzth, but aims 
at a general view of Art, with attention to its minute de- 
velopments. It is, if we may use the phrase, a Grammar of 
Greek Art, a sine qua non to all who would thoroughly in- 
vestigate its language of form.”—Literary World. 
Now ready, 
HE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE 
POPULARLY CONSIDERED, in Relation to the 
Origin, Development, and Destiny of the Human Mind. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. Seven 
Lectures, by RALPH W. EMERSON. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Lect. I. Uses of Great Men. 
II. Plato; or the Philosopher. 
New Readings. 
III. Swedenborg; or the Mystic. 
IV. Montaigne ; or the Sceptic. 
V. Shakspere; or the Poet. 
VI. Napoleon; or the Man of the World. 
VII. Goethe; or the Writer. 
**It is more real and material than his former volumes, 
more pointedly written, more terse and pithy, contains many 
new views, and is, on the whole, both a readable and a good 


book.” — Economist. 
The LETTERS of WILLIAM VON 


HUMBOLDT toa FEMALE FRIEND. A complete edition. 
Translated from the second German Edition. By CATHA- 
RINE M. A. COUPER, author of “ Visits to Beechwood 
Farm,” ‘‘ Lucy’s Half Crown,” &c. With a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. In 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, elegant, 
10s. 6d. 

* The purpose of this correspondence is evideut through- 
out—to console, guide and enliven, by advice and reflections, 
at once elevating and serious.’’— Atheneum. 

** We cordially recommend these volumes to the attention 
of our readers, especially those of the softer sex. The work 
is in every way worthy of the character and experience of 
its distinguished author,—a maa whose reputation would be 
higher, if it were not overshadowed by that of his more 
illustrious younger brother.”-—Daily News. 

“Tt is the only complete edition of these remarkable letters 
which has yet been published in English, and the translation 
is singularly perfect.’’—Critic. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


POEMS. Post 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


ESSAYS. With Notice by THOMAS 
CARLYLE. Post 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 4 


The CHRISTIAN’S KEY 
PHILOSOPHY of SOCIALISM; Ten Ae 
View to the Elucidation of the Greé it Practical Problem of 
the present day—the improvement of the Condition of the 
Working Classe By UPSILON. 12mo., paper cover, ls. 

London : Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 


RELIGIOUS IGNORANCE 
Cause and its Cure rract for the Time sy ALEX- 
ANDER Q. G. C R AU FURD, M.A., of gn, College, 
Cambridge, formerly Curate of St. Mark’s Church, Wood- 
house, Leeds. Post 8vo, ls. 


to the 
positions with a 


its 


This day is published 
P ROSP EC TLV E 


r February, 1850 


°e Qs, 6d. 


THE REVIEW, 
No. XXI., f 
CONTENTS: 
Art. I. The Scientific Value of the Mi 
II. Piekering’s Races of Man, and their Geographical 
Distributions. 
The Relation 
Gospels. 
IV. The Logic of Induction. Wh 
V. Recent*Poetry. Kingsley, French, 
Clough. 
VI. Short Conclusions from the Light of Nature. 
VIl. Popular Christianity. By F.J. Foxton. A Letter 
from the Author to the Editors. 


London : John Chai 


roscope. 


Ill. of the Tmirp to the First Two 


ewell and Mill. 


Burbidge, and 


pman, 142, Strand, 





A LIST OF BOOKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON AND LAUCHTON, 
Successors to Wm. Grapel, 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
— > 
Mrs. Lawrence’s Works. 


THE POETICAL PRIMER; consisting 
of Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, 
selected and arranged for the use of Children. Fifth edition, 
revised. 18mo., cloth. Price 3s. 


CAMEOS FROM THE ANTIQUE; or, 
the Cabinet of Mythology. Selections Illustrative of the 
Mythology of Greece and Italy, for the use of Young Persons, 
and intended as a Sequel to the Poetical Primer. Second 
edition, revised. Price 2s. 6d. 

PICTURES, SCRIPTURAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL; or, the Cabinet of History, with Poetical Selec- 
tions, Religious and Moral, for the use of Young Persons; 
the concluding Sequel to the Poetical Primer. Second edi- 
tion, revised. Price 3s. 6d. 

The above 3 Vols., large paper, cloth, extra, 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Wason on Madeira. 


A TREATISE ON THE CLIMATE AND 
METEOROLOGY OF MADEIRA. By J. A. MASON, M.D., 
Inventor of Mason’s Hygrometer. With an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Island, by JOHN DRIVER, 
Author of “ Letters from Madeira in 1834,” &c. 8vo. cloth. 
Price 18s, [Nearly ready. 

HINTS PEDESTRIANS. By 
MEDICUS. Second Edition. 18mo. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


ON THE CURE OF CATARACT; with 
a Practical Summary of the best Modes of Operating (Conti- 
nental and British.) By HUGH NEILL, Surgeon to the 
Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary. Second Edition. 8vo. 
2s. Gd.; or by post, 3s. 


A MANUAL OF DEVOTION, compiled 
from the Book of Common Prayer and other sources, By 
the Rev. J. BURNARD, A.M., Oxon. 18mo., cloth, gilt 
edges. Price 2s. 

A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A 
DIFFERENCE; a Letter to the Hon. and Rev. H. Montagu 
Villiers, M.A., Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on a 
Sermon lately preached in his Church in favour of the Res- 
toration of the Jews, and entitled ‘‘The Covenants Distin- 
guished.” By WILLIAM WITHERS EWBANK, M.A., 
Minister of St. George’s Church, in Everton. 8yvyo. ls. 6d. 


FOR 


With Illustrations. 


Also, by the same Author, 

THE NATIONAL RESTORATION OF 
THE JEWS TO PALESTINE, repugnant to the Word of 
God; a Speech delivered in the Lecture Hall of the Collegiate 
Institution, in Liverpool, at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Auxiliary Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the 
Jews, October 2ist, 1849. The Lord Bishop of Chester in 
the chair. With Notes. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. 

THE SONGS OF ISRAEL; a Chrono- 
logical Arrangem«e nt of the Psalms, with a connecting Nar- 
rative. By One of the Laity. 8vo. Price ICs, 6d, 

Sermons, 

A SE RMON, preached at the primary Visi- 
t ‘ Bishop of Chester, by the Rev. 
AU GI ISTUS “C AME ‘BEL 4 M.A., Rector of Liverpool. 
8vo. ls. 

THE 
ARAUNAH:: 
M.A. 8vo. Ils. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH: a Sermon. 
By the Rev. JOHN JUDGE, St. Bees’ College, Curate of 
Liscard. 8vo. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN BURIAL 
SECRATED CEMETERIES: aSermon. Bythe Rev. JOHN 
MARTIN, M.A., Curate of St. Martin’s. 12mo. 4d. 

OUR LORD’S APPEARING, AND 
JEWISH RESTORATION CALMLY CONSIDERED: a 
Sermon. By the Rev. F. A. POWER, M.A., Incumbent of 
Bevington, 8vo. ls. 

THE MORAL 
FALSE FAITH: a Sermon. 
M.A. 8yo. 6d. 


THRESHING-FLOOR OF 
1. By the Rey. WILLIAM HESKETH, 


sermon 


AND UNCON- 


CONSEQUENCES OF A 
By the Rev. CECIL WRAY, 


Detcnron and Laventon, Liverpool, Agents for J. 
Deicuron, Cambridge; A. and C. Brack, and W. Wuyrte 
and Co., Edinburgh; and Hopces and Syitu, Dublin, whose 
Publications are constantly kept on sale, 





New Works and New Editions. 


1. 
CENES FROM THE LIFE OF 


MOSES. A series of TWENTY ENGRAVINGS, in 
Outline, Designed by SELOUS, and engraved by ROLLS. 
Price 10s. 6d. with Portfolio. 


*,* “These beautiful Plates will be found a suitable com. 
panion to the much-admired Series, by the same Artist, 
illustrative of Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress, which were 
issued by the Art Union of London.” 


II. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF MR. 


TUPPER’S POEMS, uniform with “ Proverbialk Philos- 
ophy,”’ containing Ballads for the Times, now first collected; 
** Geraldine ;” “ Hactenus;” “A Thousand Lines;”. and 
other Poems. Price 7s. 1 Vol. fep.8vo. cloth. With Steel 
Frontispiece, and Vignette View of the Author’s residence 
at Albury. 


III. 
Also, Mr. TUPPER’S Three Tales, 


THE CROCK OF GOLD, THE 


TWINS, AND HEART. In one volume, price 8s. with 
Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. 


IV. 
PLEASANT PASTIME ; or, Draw- 


ivate representation by 


the Young. By a Lady. Price 2s. 6d. bound and gilt. 


v. 
BAKEWELL’S PHILOSOPHICAL 


CONVERSATIONS. Illustrated with Diagrams and Wood- 
cuts. In 12mo. cloth, price 5s. Third Edition, revised and 
corrected. 


VI. 
CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY: 


being the subject-matter of a Course of Lectures by Dr. 
SCOFFERM, illustrated throughout with Diagrams and 
Woodcuts. Second Edition, in 12mo. cloth lettered, price 5s. 


VII. 
In one volume, price 5s. cloth lettered, with Frontispieces 
by LEECH and WEIR. 
TOIL AND TRIAL, a Story of Lon- 
don Life. By Mrs. NEWTON CROSSLAND. And 


THE DOUBLE CLAIM, a Tale of 


Real Life. By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 


VIII. 
Second Edition, in two vols. feap, 8vd, price 6s. in cloth. 


THE STORY OF LILLY DAW- 
SON. By CATHERINE CROWE, Author of “Susan Hop. 
ley,” ‘‘ Pippie’s Warning,” &c. &c. 

“A novel of very rare merit.”—Jfessenger. 

‘*Mrs. Crowe’s style possesses a charm which renders her 
work irresistible.””—Dispatch. 

‘* A narrative of stirring interest.”—Jerrold’s Paper. 


‘A creation worthy of Scott.”—John Bull. 


Ix. 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR 


THE JUVENILE CALENDAR 
AND ZODIAC OF FLOWERS. By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 
With Emblematic Illustrations by RICHARD DOYLE, In 
super-royal l6mo. price 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 


THE YOUNG. 


x. 
ILLUSTRATED 


THE 
BOOK OF WONDERS, EVENTS, 
Edited by a Popular Writer. 
with Numerous Engravings. 


YEAR- 
AND DISCOVERIES. 
In fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 


London: Arruur Hatt, Virtur & Co., 


25, Paternoster-row. 
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